"Members of the 
Foreign Press! 


_Enjoy Passover Seder 


" the station comes under attack 


Soldiers on guar atthe police sition ii Manger Square Bethlehem fire live ammunition in the sir os 
Papi amar A policeman, left, ducks 


(Reuter) 


US. Jordan will attend int’l parley’ 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
woe BLITZER 


and Agencies 
American officials estimate that 
Jordan will accept an invitation to a 
non-coercive international confer- 
ence as proposed by the U.S., in- 
ee sources in Jerusalem ‘said 


the secretary was hoping that affir- 
toative responses to his initiative 
from Hussein and other Arab lead- 
ers in the coming days would auto- 


Shamir to follow suit. 
With the 


exception of Egypt, 
none of the parties have yet a 


matically increase the pressure on the 


been to provide the Shin accepted the Shultz proposal. But at 

Bet with a period of cahn, he-spent envoy Philip Habib the same time, the Americans have 

his first year. dealing with the after- sepried o. Secretary « of Sut been cautiously heartened that no 

ϑ math of the bus affair aud with the alte that although the one has yet said “‘no” either. 

equally volatile affair surrounding ee ee not engined Gar Shamir’s rejection of the interna- 

the mistrial of zat Nafsu,.an IDF | selves, be believed they would agree tional conference during his recent 

officer who had been accused of trea- 1 Ῥατθσραίο ἐὴ το ghar ies - Washington visit was not seen by the 
son, bat whose original 18-year pris- | ference, the sources said. Habib Americans as representing a formal - 

after Tee openaves neds = pevagial ap Haecinin Am Shuler due tani in ef on 

nag wee τ ἃ that’ “April 3. before . continuing on 
his’ two’ tenures ‘as’ the. Egypt, rag ee Syria and Sandi Ara- 
Bet, Hermelin was bia. He is wchoitad e Teturn to 
South Africa, the bapa ng on April 

representative in fran oficial said last 

lex of the: defence S aight ithe S. and the Soviet 

Ron peace (tiessteech: eqevaciont ca Goa ce 

and Peres. yesterday ‘They said that Shultz had no inten- cedures of the mternational confer- 
appreciation for. Herme-'| tion of ‘unleashing strong, heavy- ence, the PLO will be invited to . 

lin’s achievements πὶ 8 time of obvi- | banded pressure on Shamir in his attend — as part of a Jordanian-Pal- 

ous difficulties for the Shin Bet. effort to convene an international estinian delegation — with the provi- 


meeting which would kick off direct 
Arab-Israeli negotiations. ὦ 
- Instead, the officials explained, 


Reporters ᾿ 
᾿ ernment bhospi- 
‘talg spread yesterday when the 
maintenance workers announced 
they would not make the traditional 
[tk gre for Pessah. These in- 

cleaning the kitchens to en- 
sure that ali the food and utensils 


are kasher for. the holiday 7 
Amiram Nir (Britmane) ‘hfoet seasigicy teaeatl σαύρα 

threatened to begin an all-out strike 
Al-Aksa preacher calls on on April, sf the Treesary continnes 

armies to attack Israel | to refuse to transfer the funds it 

Arab to attached to cover MDA debts to 
A ee oa A preacher income tax authorities and to the 
at the Al-Aksa mosque National Insurance Institute. 


The MDA national works cow- 
mittee, moreover, declared. a two~ 
hour strike between 1 p.m. and 3 
p.m. today in protest Trea- 
pret rasa cas MDA 
stations. ᾿ 


Betawi fold Abittihed newspaper 
yesterday during a visit to the United 
Arab Emirates. - 


rer day we ack eg war 
youths, women are beaten. up, and 

our holy me Cone ἢ 
fou't kacw what is holding then 
(Arabs) up,” Betawi said. 


Belgian woman sets record, 
fries five tons of chips 


BRUSSELS (Reuter) - A_Bel- 
gian women set a world record yes- 


among MDA fundraisers abroad. 
telex from London asking: 


aad vital services provided by 


so that it recognizes UN resolutions 
242 and 338 and renounces terror. 
Ministry sources also expect 


Health Minister Shoshana Arbeli- 
Almoslino said yesterday that the 
Treasury has “apparently decided to 

the public hes health system.” 
She told Israel Radio the situation 
‘was getting worse every day, but the 
Treasury did not seem to care. 

Ten government hospitals yester- 
day offered only Care as 
doctors protested agaist the gov- 
ernment’s decision last week to issue 
back-to-work orders. The hospitals 
affected were Rambam in Haifa, 
Shaare Zedek in Jerusalem, Assaf 
Harofeh in Tzrifin, Barzilai in Ash- 
kelon, Wolfson in Holon, Sieff in 
Safad, Poriya in Tiberias, and the 

. Kfar Shaul and Pardesiya 
mental hospitals. The protests are to 
continue today and tomorrow. 

The government-hospital mainte- 


., Rance workers issued their threat 


after they learned yesterday that the 
Treasury intends to dock this 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


MDA abroad raps Treasury squeeze 
Treasury demands to close down six Magen David Adom emergency 
first-aid stations and reduce services at 13 others has lead to an outcry 


David Ross, chairman of the International MDA committee, sent a 
“Are our special efforts to be brought to 
nothing?” The telex, addressed to'Dan Arnon, head of MDA’s interna- 
tional department, asked to convey to Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
the committee’s profound distress. “TI cannot believe that the important 
MDA will be closed down. All the member 
societies of International Friends have been making extra efforts to 
provide as much help as possible.”. 
union πο λος πο αν κλλκο 


Michigan landslide victory boosts Jackson’s hopes 


It was-a Α ἀξξερροίηδηξ night for 
Dukakis, who has tried to break 
away from Jackson to become the 
front-runner for the 1988 nomina- 
tion. The news was not all bad, how- 
ever, for Dukakis as he picked up a 
win on Saturday in North Dakota 


terday after frying chips for 78 hours 
‘ and one minute in the western city of Friends of MDA in G tB 
of Bry, : ritamn. 
he, Cais Vandevoorde, 41, beat the 
a gue previous record by two hours and 
ἜΝ σε ae tae te 
: τῇ on the advice x doctor, 
7 news OIT (AP) -- Democratic 
τ he ae national agency Belga report- presenta vs da ese es aon 
AS Her husband Roland and 18-year- | Woa Michigan's pumaty: i 
- old daughter Marijke can also claim cuses on Saturday, blowing bark 
some credit for the record — they | chael Dukakis for an industnial-sta 
peeled 5,000 Κρ. of potatoes. Victory that —— τας em0- 
Ἶ a 


EIGHT PAGES 
FROM SUNDAY'S 


aa . aS New Yorke Cimes 


INSIDE TODAY 


rae 


and was gaining strength in the Iowa 


said the Missouri cougicemen 


. probably would withdraw from 


presidential race and file for re-clec- 
tion to. his Congressional seat after 
-$ach poor results. 


Shultz to discuss the form of the 
which 


that the U.S. fecls that it has 
ieved on its peace pro- 
5 bureau, on the oth- 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


Workers threaten to leave gov’t | Kessar 
hospitals unkosher. for Pessah | threatens 


labour unrest 


tions between the a 

trade unions and the employers. 
Kessar told the labour federa- 
tion's central committee that if the 
employers, who include the local au- 
thorities, public institutions and uni- 
versities, do not answer the Hista- 
drut’s call for direct negotiations, 
oS ee eee 
of labour unrest to begin 


economy “will reach boiling point” 
should the employers reject the His- 
tadrut’s demand. 

In a discussion on the next fiscal 
year’s me an ue Kessar 
stressed that the Histadrut was not 


of the Histadrut health 
fund, Kupat Holim Clalit, were a 
factor in wage negotiations with the 


Treasury. ἣ 

, The-labour federation leader also 
announced that he intends begin- 
ning rig in the near future 
with the Bureau of 
over anew 
ee accord for the 


With retoras from 94 per cent of 
the sites in Michigan, Jackson had 
107,689, or 55 per cent, to 55,337, or 
28 per cent, for Dukakis. Gephardt 
had 13 per cent. 

Jackson won enormous majorities 
in Detroit, In the 15: Congressional 
District, Jackson beat Dukakis 
25,427 to 1,808 and inthe Lb, the 
margin was 17,115 ἴο 1,536. 

The raw votes translate 

nati 


identified by Aral 
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CURE YOUR WINDOW PAINS 
with ANDERSEN WINDOWS 


il 


Now available in Israel 

Full line of imported windows, 
patio doors and roof windows. 
Hundreds of sizes and 
combinations to choose from. 
Full colour brochure on request ~ 


Hi Tech Windows and Doors, Lid. 
02-931517, Efrat 


CE 


SECOND EDITION 


Four Arabs killed in West Bank violence 


IDF readies tough 
steps for Land Day 


, The IDF is considering stringent security measures 
in the occupied territories and in Israel poor to 
isolate the expected violence during the Land Day 
protests on Wednesday. A final decision on the 
=e will be taken today, military sources 
said. 

Despite massive arrests over the past week, aimed at 
preventing unrest, the IDF is concemed that violence on 
Land Day may reach new heights. 

Four people were killed yesterday in two 
incidents on the West Bank, the IDF confirmed. 

Three people were shot dead after protests erupted 
during ἃ 2 a.m. army raid on the village of Meithalun, 
north of Nablus. The soldiers arresting suspected terror- 
ists were attacked with axes, and villagers tried to run 
them over with cars, the IDF said. 

Asa car sped towards the soldiers, the unit command- 
er fired first m the air and then towards the attackers. 
Three of the rioters were killed and two wounded. 

Staff at Nablus’s Al Ittihad Hospital named the three 
dead as Mahmud Rabaiyeh, 23, who was shot in the 
heart; Sahim Mahmud Noerat, 27, shot in the neck, and 
Ghassan Kassem Noerat, 16, shot in the chest. 

The two others were admitted with gunshot wounds, 
according to Jehad Alawni, a nurse. 

Around noon, a 14-year-old Salfit boy was killed by 
soldiers who shot into a crowd that pelted them with 
rocks and iron bars, an army spokesman said. 

The soldiers entered the town to aid a tourist bus that 
had mistakenly tumed ἱπίο the village and called for 
help after being surrounded by a bostile mob. The bus 
later left the village undamaged. The dead youth was 
sources as Yasser al-Khirbawi. A 
.carfew was imposed on Salfit after the incident, the 
army said. 

Elsewhere on the West Bank, an Israeli bus carrying 
Arab workers to their jobs inside the Green Line was set 
on fire in Halhoul, Israe! Radio said. The army said it 
had not traced the perpetrators of the blaze. The arson- 
ists evacuated the passengers from the bus before setting 
it ablaze. 

In Ramallah, four youths were arrested duri 
violent clash with soldiers at 11 a.m. yesterday morning 


te 


+ got out of 


while merchants were closing their shops in their self- 
imposed strike. Dozens of youths set fire to tyres and 
used rocks to blockade roads leading to the former 
central bus station. An IDF unit fired tear gas and 
rubber bullets to disperse the crowd. When the soldiers 
saw a car leaving the area, they shot at it with rubber 
bullets, s nealing the windows. The four occupants were 
arrested. 


Palestinian residents also reported clashes after Sun- 
day church services in Ramallah, Bethlehem, Beit Sahur 
and the Kal refugee camp. 

Troops in Ramailah smashed the windows of a free- 
Jance photographer's car with rubber bullets and fired 
tear gas into the vehicle, eyewitnesses said. The city of 
30,000 residents was declared a closed military area. 

The Palestine Press Service also reported severe 
clashes in Burka, near Hebron. 

Overnight Saturday, a caravan of 40 cars belonging to 
Kiryat Arba residents was stoned near Beit Ummar on 
the main highway to Hebron. Some of the passengers 
¢ cars and threw stones back at the Arab 
attackers before the army arrived and dispersed both 
sides. The caravan proceeded to Meitsad, a small settle- 
ment north of Hebron. 

In another development, attorney Felicia Langer has 
written letters to Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev and 
Attorney-General Yosef Harish demanding that Mateh 
Binyamin Regional Council leader Pinbas Wallerstein 
be put on tial for killing a Beitin resident, Rabah 
Mahmud Ra’anam, on January 11. 

Wallerstein said he shot Ra‘anam after his life was 
threatened when his car was blockaded and surrounded 
in the village. But Langer, who is representing the 
family, said She has new evidence showing that Waller- 
stein did not act in self-defence. 

Meanwhile, no mayor of any Arab town has yet 
handed in a formal resignation, despite the pressure to 
do 50. military sources insisted yesterday. The sources 
said that the mayors themselves may have spread ru- 
mours of their impending resignations in order to dissi- 
pate accusations of collaboration with the authorities. 

Bethlehem Mayor Elias Friej said yesterday that he 
had no intention of quitting, and that there was no 
pressure on him to do so. He said that the residents of 
the territories wished local officials to remain in their 
posts, even if they were appointed by the Israeli 
authorities. 


Vanunu sentenced to 18 years in prison 


β ΒΥ ee moan 
Former nuclear technician Mor- 
dechai Vanunu was sentenced to 18 


tence that prosecutor Uzi Chasson 
had requested. Vanuau, who pro- 
vided a British newspaper with de- 
tails of an alleged Israeli nuclear 
bomb plant in the Negev, could 


have received a sentence of 55 years 
if he had received the maximum sen- 
tence for each count and if the sen- 
tences were not allowed to overlap. 
Avigtor F and defence ee 
vigdor Feldman emerged t- 
from the courtroom, refusing 

= comment on whether they were 
satisfied or disappointed with the 
sentence. Feldman would say only 
that he planned to appeal Vanunu’s 
conviction to the Supreme Court 
this week. (UK reaction — Page 2) 
Vanunu, 34, was whisked away 


through closed-off corridors into the 
covered van that has characterized 


δε cn fap fhe ας τας. 
ly one ie) page con- 
viction i canals against him Thursday 


has been released to the press, and 
portions of yesterday's sentencing 
decision were also witbheld. 
Explaining the sentence, Judges 
Shalom Brenner, Zvi Tal and 
Eliyahu ‘Noam rejected Feldman’s 
argement that Vanunu merited a 
lighter punishment, because he had 
(Continved on Back Page) 


Closer to one’s banker. 
Closer to a smile. 


-16.3.88—30.4.88 


to be pleased about. He's clase io 
pespier dk Astelnhs spel 


derived from placing his foreign 


procitnpt ial y in & tax-free 
deposit account" at Israel 
Discount Bank: 


@ hell be paying close to no 
account charges at all 
hell be receiving closely 
competitive interest, equivalent 
* to ihe best rates available 
anywhere, 


Tax-Free Foreign Currency Accounts 


ΑΙ he'll be very close to substantial 
growth in his savings, because 
his interest earings are tax-free 
in israel. 

Mt he'll be able to transfer his 
funds, whenever he wishes, io 
clase on anywhere he chooses, 


ΑἹ he'll be certain that the Bank will 
be extremely close with its 
information, and will always 
conduct his affairs with the 
utmost discretion and 
confidentiality. 


Alf in aff, israel Discount Bank’s 
tax-free foreign currency accounts 
offer so many attractive benefits 
that you begin to feel really close 
to us. And, you know, when you're 
close to your banker, you're 
unusually close to a smile. 

* For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis 


For further details, visit any one of 
our Tourist Center branches 
today. Look for our distinctive 
green signs. 


aeaog τῴ! 8.2. AgARYLIER, 


Total Assets exceed US$ 10 biliion Over 250 branches and offices in israel & abroad. 
Tel-Aviv Head Office: 27 Yehuda Malevi St. Tal. (03)687111. Our mein tourist centers in israel: Tel-Aviv: 16 Mapu St Tel. 
ae gov di a ce Tel. (02)837902'S Netanya: 14 Kikar Aizmnaut, Tel, (053}49255 Hate: 34 Herzel St. 
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| THE WEATHER 


FORECAST: Partly cloudy. ; 
Yesterday's Yesterday's Today 


"s 
Sumidity Min-Max Max 
Jerusalem 64 7-16 1 
Nabariya = =e) τ 
Safad - 6- 1 
Haifa Port 66 14-19 2 
Tiberias 62 1-3 3 
Nazareth [] - 16 7 
Afula 62 11-19 2 
55 9.17 18 
Tel Aviv 61 13-19 2 
BG Ai 51 11-20 21 
Jericho 40 11-26 
Gaza 9, wo 51 
Beersheba 32 $2 
Eilat 27 13-27 21 
Ba 
Darousha’s list 
= 
wins mock poll 
: 
αἱ Taiba school 
By ELAINE RUTH FLETCHER 
erusalem Post Re 


ie porter | 

MK Abdel Wahab Darousha's 
proposed independent Arab [ἴ55 
won most of the votes in a recent 
mock poll of 11th- and 12th-grade 
pupils from Taiba. The poll was the 
first pre-election opinion survey in 
an Israeli Arab high school. 


The survey was undertaken by 
Arab academics and the results were 
published in the latest issue of the 
magazine, Academic Affairs, its edi- 
tor,.Dr. Ahmed Tibi, said. 

Tibi said Darousha captured 24 
per cent of the vote, compared to 
only 2.8 per cent for the Labour 


The Citizens Rights Party proved 
to be the biggest vote-getter among 
the Zionist parties, winning 8.4 per- 
cent of the vote. 

The Communist Party received 12 
per cent and the Progressive List for 
Peace, 9 per cent. 

Eighteen per cent of those sur- 
veyed said they wouldn't participate 
in the elections and 21 per cent said 
they hadn't yet made up their 
minds, 


Tibi said that the high rate of non- 
participation was no surprise, since 
it reflected the rate in the Arab com- 
munity. 

Many students cast 2 write-in vote 
for the Islamic Association, which 
did not appear on the list of choices, 
Tibi said. 


. BIBLE QUIZ -- Zehava Hadad, 18, 


a high school student from Beershe- 
ba, is this year's winner of the na- 
tional Bible contest for young peo- 
ple and will represent Israel at the 
international Bible quiz for Jewish 
youths to be held in Jerusalem on 
Independence Day. 


Read all aboutit. 


at the 
Laromme Jerusal 


The Laromme Jerusalem Hotel 


distributes 
of The Jerusalem Post 
to guests every day. 
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Vanunu sentencing given 

|| top coverage by UK media 
nn ες, ἀννῳ θα, 
second and third places in BBC Radio Four’s evening news round-up, with 


the Vanunu sentencing leading the broadcast..as it did almost all television 
and radio bulletins throughout the day here. : 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 
e Φ ο 
18 months in jail for 
ὸ : : 

deserting post on 

e LL Φ . 
night οὗ hang-gliders 
TEL AVIV (Itim) -- The anny-camp guard who fled during the “night of the | # 
hang-gliders” attack last November was yesterday found guilty of disgrace- | ! 
ful conduct and deserting his post. Ronni Almog was sent to jail for 18 
months and given a suspended sentence of another 18 months. 

The president of the military court, Aluf-Mishne Zvi Gorfinkel, declared 
that Almog’s behaviour violated IDF standards. The judges could not 
accept the soldier's claim that there were medical grounds for his miscon- 
dact, Gorfinkel said. : . 

Almog was on guard duty at ἃ Nahal base in the North during the terrorist 
attack in which six soldiers were killed and eight were wounded. The judges 


ruled that he “did not make the slightest attempt to deal with the situation 
ὡς Πα not try to shoot, did not attempt to ‘call his friends, but simply fled out 


P'Meir called the 18-year jail sentence “unjust” and “a disappointment,” 

and said that “humanity will judge Mordechai’s actions.” 2 
Reiterating to The Jerusalem Post that he would keep up the campaign to 

have bis brother freed, Meir stated last night: “This trial began by kidnap- 


copies 


of them.” 


of the camp and enabled the terrorist to enter." 

At the same time, the court severely criticized the 

precautions at the camp on the night of the attack, noting that there was only 

one guard on duty and that there were no patrols around the base. - 
“Under normal circumstances, we would have handed down a stiffer 

sentence,” the court stated. “However, we took into account the fact that 

the accused was part of a group of soldiers who did not act as was expected 


Tourism Ministry sees 
U.S. travel adviso 
as ‘stab in the back’ ὁ 


Jecusalem Post Staff 

Tourism Minister Avraham 
Sharir and ministry officials reacted 
angrily yesterday to an American 
advisory to tourists against visiting 
the West Bank and Gaza. The warn-, 
ing was issued by the U.S. State 
Department on Friday. . 

The U.S. was “‘once again stab- 
bing tourism to Israel in the back 
after the Ministry of Tourism and 
numerous'Israeli tourist en! i 
had spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the U.S. on promoting 
tourism to Israel,” officials said. 

Sharir noted that the first to can- 
cel when the uprising in the terzito- 
ries began were American Jewish 
groups. Instead of showing their 50]- 
idarity with Israel, he lamented, 
they stayed home. 

Some sources in the Ministry of 


* Tourism believe that the timing of 


the U.S., government warning can 
be linked to the projected visit here 
by U.S, Secretary of State George 
Shaltz. ᾿ 

Meanwhile, hoteliefs in Eilat 
have begun to express concern 
about the possible effects of the un- 
rest in the territories on hotel occu- 
pancy. In a joint effort with the Min- 
istry of Tourism, the Eilat Hotels 
Association is investing $600,000 in 
a combined information drive and 
promotion ign abroad. Two- 
=_— of the costs will be covered by 

e ᾿ 
“Due to the continuing unrest in 
the. West Bank and Gaza, we are 
advising American travellers to 
avoid going to these areas,” the 


security: 


¥. 


Hundreds of settlers line the 


‘Trans-Samaria Highway yesterday ina 
the sea and 


State Department said in a state- | protest intended to underscore the short distance between 


ment on Friday... 


(Reuter) 


NRP’s Matzad faction grumbles, but stays put. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Post Political Reporter 
The Matzad faction has decided 
not to leave oe National — 
Party despite week's success 
igious Affairs Minister Zevulun 
Hammer in the vote in the party’s 
central committee. Hammer — con- 
sidered too moderate by Matzad — 
See Eee ne 
mpoarance on the NRP’ Knesset 
Certain Matzad members are call- 
ing for replacing Minister Yosef 


Shapira as faction bead and appoint- 
ing Hanan Porat in his place. Ham- 
mer’s victory was a stinging defeat 
for Shapira who opealy tried to per- 
suade committee members not to 
support him. Ξ 
“It is learned that NRP Secretary- 
General Yitzhak i is also feces 
ering presenting candi as 
leader of Matzad, following Sha- 
pira's defeat, ὃ. 
Levy yesterday denied that the 
faction was thinking of joing some 
other ‘right-wing party or 


movement. 

“There have been no contacts or 
negotiations by Matzad members 
with Tehiya or any other party, and 
Matzad members intend to present 
their candidacy for the NRP’s Knes- 
set list,” Levy said. 


Unanimous vote in |Tsur, Katz-Oz win kibbutzim approval 


choosing song for 
Eurovision contest 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

In a unanimous vote, A Human 
Being last night became Israel's en- 
try in the annual Eurovision Song 
Contest. The song. with music by 
Boris Dimshtein and lyrics by Ehod 
Manor, scored the maximum of 12 
points from ali four voting areas in 
the country. Like the three other 
songs in last night's pre-Eurovision 
competition on Isragl Television, the 
winner was specially written for 
Yardena Arazi, who will be repre- 
senting Israel at the Eurovision fin- 
als in Dublin. 

The pre-determined choice of a 
singer was a departure from the usu- 
al pre-Eurovision contest format. 
Arazi had been voted most popular 
singer of the year, but had never 
represented Israei - other than as a 
compere - in the Eurovision finals. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Post Political Reporter 

ee, ts Minister Ya’acov 
Tsur and Deputy Agriculture Minis- 
ter Avraham Katz-Oz received 
United Kibbutz Movement approv- 
al yesterday to seek another Knesset 
term, easily passing the burdle of a 
UKM central committee vote. 

Under UKM regulations, mem- 
bers who have served more than two 
terms in the Knesset or cabinet and 
wish to run for office again must win 
a two-thirds majority in the central 


committee. ’ 

Ata tense meeting at Ramat Efal 
yesterday, Tsur won the backing of 
77 per cent of the 348 committee 
members who voted. Katz-Oz got a 
73 per cent vote of approval. 

The UKM ballot was only the first 
step for the two men on their way to 
te-election to the Knesset. 

New Labour Party rules give the 

’s central committee to 
Shoose most of Labour's’ Knesset 
list, but four safe seats are reserved 
for UKM representatives. © 


’ UNKOSHER 


+  (Continaed from Page One) 
month’s wages for days not worked 
during February’s strike. The work- 
ers claimed that although they had 
reached an agreement with the 
over the deductions, the 


Treasury officials said the work- 
acting unreasonably. sat 


fficials 
workers’ complaints regarding the 
non-payment for overtime hours. 
The maintenance workers were 


carry One 
flatly told The Jerusalem Post: “We 
have no motivation to work.” 

But the country's religious estab- 
lishment said last night it still hoped 
the maintenance workers would re- 
lent. An official at the Chief Rab- 
binate said: “We can’t have a situa- 
tion in the Jewish State in which 
people have to leave hospital be- 
cause the kitchens are not kasher for 
Pessah.” 


cleaning if the workers do not doso. ~ 


A spokesman noted that school and 
yeshiva students may be asked to 


The Magen David Adom strike 
threat followed ’s four- 
hour meeting of the MDA national 
council. The council convened to 
discuss the ἢ ᾿Ξ demand that 
six stations be closed down perma- 
nently and services reduced at 13 
other stations. The Treasury has 
said that MDA will not get the 
NIS 3.05 million it needs to pay sal- 
aries and insurance costs if it does 
not implement the closures. 

But the council rejected the Trea- 


devote some of their holiday time to | 
the task. 


sury’s ultimatum and sent a tele- 
gram to Prime Minister Shamir ask- 
ing for his intervention in the 
dispate. The council claimed that if 
its recovery programme, approved 
by the Health Ministry, was put into 
Seated by the κάρα τὰς ποθεν de- 
mani the for tax pay- 
ments and National gal Riosranes Tosti- 
tute contributions. 

The council further declared that 
any loss of life incurred by the dis- 
pute would be the ility of 
the Treasury. The MDA. 
said it was inconceivable that Fi- 
nance Minister Nissim could sit 
down on Seder night on April 1 and 
expect thet MDA stations would be 
manned, even though the workers 
had not received their March 
salaries. - 

The government-hospital doctors, 
meanwhile, yesterday won the sup- 
port of their colleagues in the Israel 
Medical Association. The IMA's 
central committee said the associa- 
tion ‘will end all cooperation with 
government and Knesset bodies for 
as long as the back-to-work orders 
imposed on government doctors are 
in force. The IMA stressed that 
back-to-work orders will not pro- 
vide ἃ solution to the public health 

τῇ crisis. 

The doctors’ labour actions follow 
the Treasury’s refusal to give them 
an afrangement for overtime pay 
similar to that granted by Kupat Ho- 
lim Clalit hospitals to their doctors. 


To our dear Chaver LOUIS KLEINMINTZ 


. with you in your hour of great sorrow on the passi 
of your dear wife our Chavera Ῥ 


- GOLDIE KLEINMINTZ 


The funeral will take place today, March 28, 


-- "Transportation will be provided from Beit Hamfin, . 
30 Weizmann St, Tei Aviv, at 1:30 p.m. te the Holon Cemetery. 


Chaverim are requested to pay their last respects. 


High methanol 
level found in 
brandy imported - 
for Pessah 


By JODY SIEGEL 


Post Science aud Health Reporter 
Six bottles of kosher-for-Pessah 
Slivovitz brandy made in Hungary 
and recently sold in Bnei Brak con-" 
tained an excessively high level of 
metbanol, which can cause damage 
to one’s sight. The Health Mini: 


had 2 supply of 1.200 bottles and 
until now had sent only 60 of them 
to the Mashkaot Yisrael store in 
“Bnei Brak. 

The Israel Wine Institute of the 
Industry and Trade Ministry found 
in a routine check that the methanol 
content of the brandy was too high, 
and quickly informed the ἡ τα 

ini aod the i . - 
ἘΞΈΤΕΙΝΕ eee 
but six had been sold. 

Anyone who has the brandy is- 
warned not to drink it. 

The authorities are now checking 
all Slivovitz on-the market for high 
concentrations of methanol, ‘just in 
case.” 

The methano) was discovered’ 
during a routine check by the Israel 


continues.” 


ping, continued in total secrecy, and ended by putting the narrow interests 
of a chauvinistic state before the interests of humanity. ᾿ 
“Legally. it is only the end of a chapter. Our struggle to free him 


Meir said he believed some of the focus of the campaign would now shift 
to Italy, where magistrate Dr. Domenico Sica is investigating Vanunu’s 


alleged di 


hopes to interview Vaounu. 


- Despite the promine 


The only clear 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Jerusalem police narrowly avert- 
ed a riot yesterday after yeshiva stu- 
dents in the Old City , armed with a 
court order, attempted to evict an 
elderly Arab woman from her room 
in the Moslem Quarter. 

Ever since yeshiva students 
moved inte her longtime residence 
in the quarter several years ago, el- 
derly Rafikah i been 
living in a tiny, windowless room lit 
by one long flourescent bulb. 

A Jerusalem judge has issued an 
eviction order. Extremists have 
made threats. But Rafikah Sala- 


merchant and -proceeded to 


Yesterday aftern f 
este y joon, ἃ group Οἱ 
va students sought to evict her 


was in the making, one senior police 
official said. : 
Pei tod of the peor ppg 
6 Diskin Compound on ya 
St., just around the comer from the 
spot where Jewish yeshiva student 
Yigal Amedi was murdered. In this 
building, Rabbi Diskin of Brisk 
founded an orphanage in 1881, es- 
tablishing a Jewish presence that the 
Ateret Leyoshna and Ateret Co- 
hanim organizations are intent upon 
renewing. 
The police quickly intervened, 
putting the old woman's belongings 
back in the room for the time being. 
The police have every intention of 
enforcing the court order, but they 
want to do so in an orderly way, the 
senior officia) said. 


PARLEY 


{Continued from Page One) 
disagreements over the peace plan. 
Shamir expressed the hope that 
Shultz’s meetings here next week 
would be marked by the same 
friendly atmosphere as in 
Washington. 

Peres said that Shamir’s reluc- 
tance to give a clear-cut “no” to the 
American plan meant that efforts to 
advance it would continue. 

Shamir also told the cabinet that 
the U.S. would soon present a pro- 
posal for the formatization of the 
Strategic, defence and security coop- 
eration between the two countries. 

Shultz’s decision to invite two 
prominent American Palestinians to 
the State Department on Saturday 
was seen by observers in Washing- 
ton as part of the secretary's strategy 
of modestly increasing the pressure 
on Shamir. 

US. officials yesterday continued 
to insist that the ing with Co- 
lumbia University Pro’ Ed- 
ward Said and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Professor Ibrahim Abu- 
Laghod -- both formal members of. 
the Palestine National Council 
(PNC) -- was useful and productive. 


FARBAND SYRKIN CLUB 
BEIT HAMLIN 


The two welcomed the invitation 
to meet with Shultz, insisting that it 
represented “‘a step forward” in 
U.S. policy toward the Palestinians. 

Israel strongly protested against 
the meeting, charging that there was 
uo difference between the PNC and 
the PLO. ; 

- In Baghdad, the PLO yesterday 
welcomed the talks between Shultz 
and the two Palestinians. 

“We consider the meeting an im- 
portant political step, because it was 
between Shultz and two members of 
the Palestine National Council, the 
highest legislative body in the 
PLO,” said Bassam Abu Sherif, an 


- adviser to Yasser Arafat. 


.State Department spokesman 
Charles Redman told reporters fol- 
lowing the meeting that the secre- 
tary’s trip to the Middle East — his 
second to the region in a month — 
was a continuation of the U.S. peace 
initiative. 

Meanwhile, Egypt has welcomed 
Shultz’s planned retura to the re- 
gion. Egypt hopes it will ‘add mo- 
τιρψύσεν to Aas Peace process and to 

¢ search for a lasting, just peace,” 
a Cairo spokesman said. 


Our dearest 
Dr. FRITZ H. STRAUSS, 


rogging and kidnapping at the’ hands of the Mossad. 

It is understood that Sica has information concerniog the vehicles, routes 
and ports used in the alleged abduction, as well a certain amount of 
information, yet to be made public, collected by Italian secret service 
Officials 


Sica, it was reported here yesterday, is planning to visit Israel shortly, and 


inence accorded the Vanunu story in the media heré 
yesterday, there has been little discussion of the moral issues involved in the 
“case. 


consequence of the Vantinu affair, it seems, has been to 

| establish beyond doubt in the minds of most observers that Israel has a’ 

nuclear capability. The BBC certainly stated this as a bold fact in its radio 

reports yesterday, and there was no use of the word “alleged” either, when 
‘its reporters discussed Vanuonu’s “abduction.” 


Yeshiva students 


Bow and arrow 
purchases worry 
police commander 


KIRYAT SHMONA (Itim) -- The 
Northern District police command- 
: er bas asked that bows and arrows 
be included in the list of weapons 
wiring a licence. ‘ 
mat a meeting with Interior Minis- 
try officials last week, security offi- 
cers in Upper Galilee settlements 
reported that large numbers of bows 
and arrows had recently been pur- 
chased by the area’s Arab residents. 
The security officers said that the 
apparently-innocent archery equip- 
ment could be lethal and should not 
be sold over the counter. . 
The relevant law does not classify 
bows and arrows as weapons. be- 
cause they do not have a barrel. 
* ‘The owner of a local sports equip- 
ment shop said that an arrow could 
be fatal when shot from a distance of 
20-40 metres. Archery sets cost 
about-NIS 80, he said. 


Likud’s Eitan 
moves into 


Harish’s office 
By DVORAH GETZLER 
Jerusalem 


Post Reporter 

Likud enfant terrible MK Michael 
Eitan was last night encamped in the 
Justice Ministry offices in East Jeru- 
salem, determined to wait there un- 
til Attorney-General Yosef Harish 
meets with him, even if he has to 
wait it out until τοροπτον. 

Eitan appeared yesterday, unan- 
nounced, at Harish's office demand- 
ing an immediate meeting to discuss 
a number of “urgent” issues. These 
were said to include, among oth- 
ers,the lifting of parliamentary im- 
munity from Mohammed Miari,the 
Arab deputy of the Jewish-Arab° 
Progressive List for Peace, who is 
one of Eitan’s favourite targets. 

Harish , however, was only able 
to schedule an appointment for 
Tuesday, to Eitan’s evident 

ion. 

_ Ministry staff tried in vain to con- 
vince Eitan to leave. But the MK 
would have none of their biandish- 
ments and declared his intention of 
remaining-where he was, even if he 
had to camp there until tomorrow. 

Harish was reportedly spending 
the evening unconcemedly at home 
last night, as was Justice Minister 
Avraham Sharir, a ministry spokes- 
person. said. ᾿ 


finally reach Zion. 

- Two long-time -refuseniks, Rabbi 
Haim Briskman and Prof. Mark 
Kovner, were among the 57 Soviet 
Jews who arrived at Ben-Gurion 
Airport last night. : 

Kovner had not seen his wife and 
children since they came to Israel 10 
years ago. mpage had been wait- 
ing seven years permission to 
zoel gpa Union. (tm): 

Old woman's days in the 
baling where he says sh bas tied 

r the years are - 
ly numbered. What has helped delay 
the eviction until now is that Salah- 
muyeh seems to have nowhere else - 


Adv. 


(formerly of 3 Rehov Stricker Tel Avi 
has passed away in the fullness of te ek 


The funeral will take place 


foday, Monday, March 28 


at 2.15 p.m., leaving from the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 


5 Rehov Dafna, Tel Aviv, 
‘Moumed by: 


Daughter and son-in-law: 
Son and daughter-in-law 


Michael 


Great-g 


for the Holon Cemetery. "᾿ 
Rachel and Etraim Maio - 
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FOREIGN AND REGIONAL NEWS 
ep = British scientist dies 
“In. unusual suerte ais 


Monday, March 28, 1988 The Jerusalém Post Page Three 


arma Paes gckerpati pa 
Shrivenham, who was found dead 
Febracy 196 bea scar τί 
the engine running and the garage 
doors shut. The coronor’s report was 
inconclusive. 
- David Sands, who was working 
contract 


Press admits bad reporting 


Protest strikes shut 
major industries in 
disputed Soviet area 


body of a 


chases wom 
te comMmané 
A tet 


measures against tinks unless they 
agree to reopen their doors, closed 
since March 3 because of a cash 
crisis and 1J.S..economic sanctions. 

The order came late Saturday. af- 
ter peer troops, acting on the 
orders of military leader General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, took over 
strike-closed ports and seized the 
country’s two privately-owned flour 


A ‘communique said the govern- 


qué nd or ening of the 
quick orderly reopening of the 
tent si i πὴ the state- 
ment 


The on 


lion in Panamanian assets in the 
U.S. The legal action sparked a run 
on local banks before they shut 


᾿ down. Panama, which uses the U.S. 


dollar as its currency, has little or no 
control over cash flows. 

- The U.S. measures were aimed at 
pressuring for the removal of Nor- 


Ἐς οἰ ee poe ᾿ς de facto ruler, 
wet try’s de fi 


tands indicted on drug and 
rackotoering pros lh in-the U.S. 
the banks has been a 
Priority of the government, which 
must meet a δεν κέρας. of 56.7πι. to 
pensioners and another $9m. 


he killed himself by tying one end of 
ἃ rope to a tree and the other to his 
neck, then driving off in his car. 


to the See over- 
due since ΕἸ 

The private Panama B As- 
sociation, which represents 110 of 
the 117 banks registered here, re- 


operations of the state-owned 
Banco Nacional de Panama. 

The association said that more 
than U.S. the continuing 
political crisis in Panama had 
prompted the massive withdrawals 
and created the liquidity crisis. 


he had been under strain in his job at 
Marconi Space and Defense Systems 
in Portsmouth. 

- Russell Smith, 23, a lab techni- 
cian for Britain’s Atomic Energy Au- 
thority, whose body was found on 
Feb. 1 halfway down a cliff at Bos- 
castie in western England. Police 
found a note but have not disclosed 
its contents. 


Panama warns of tough measures to reopen banks 


PANAMA: CITY (Reuter) — Pana- - 
ma’s military-dominated, govern- - 
ment warned it would take tough” 


The military takeover of ports and 
flour mills marked the first overt 
police intervention since the start of 
an indefinite general strike last 
Monday and, diplomats said, clearly 
showed that Noriega was far from 


ready to bow to U.S. and domestic .}.” 


demands that he step down as the 
country’s de facto ruler. 


Troops moved at dawn Saturday 
to break a two-week-old strike by 
dock workers at the port of Balboa, 
at the Pacific entrance to the strate- 
gic Panama Canal. 


Ney demon Sansa ster shout pro gverment sous daring depart creme 


ny yesterday at 


want 


: Following cease-fire with ‘the ‘Contras, 


oo. 1 ee 


my ,800 battle-hardened soldiers 
released from duty in Nicaragua 


MANAGUA (Reuter) - Nicara- 


gua’s army released 1,800 battle-* 


hardened soldiers from duty on Sat- 
urday t in its first mass demobilization 
since the Sandinistas si ἃ cease- 
fire with U.S.-bac! Contra re- 
Government and Contra leaders 


There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem ... 

But only one super - 
faur star hotel 


» Strictly Kosher 

» Shabbat elevator 

> Walking distance to the city 
center and Old City 

» Great family plan rates 

» Facilities for family functions 


3 Mendele Street 
Jerusalem 92147 Israel 
ἢ Tel: 02-663111 Telex: 2 


‘egation for 


- Fecent months. 

‘Most of those sent home on Satur- 
day had been on duty for about two 
years on the northern front along 
the Honduran border, site of some 


poa, by releasing 100 political pris- 
onere yesterday’ from  Tipitapa jail 


comunis- 
sion visiting the ‘Hondu- 
ras border that a multinational 


᾿ peacekeeping force was necessary to 


Stabilize the area. 

Ni also announced its del- 
for a meeting with Contra 
representatives today to define 
where rebel fighters can locate in- 
side Nicaragua under the Sapoa cea- 


. and 


5 Biandtlord St.” 
London 


West £2imnater 
‘End .-..1.-- δ 


Both restaurants open dally, {2 noon-11 ps. 


Services of an integr: 
(Arab, Jewish). LAW FIRM REQUIRED 


Write in confidence to: 


Mr. J. M. Robin 


C/o Jerusalem Hilton Hotel © 
Givat Ram, Jerusalem 91130 


‘When in London, | Eat at 
ROTHSCHILD'S RESTAURANTS 


Strictly kosher Chinese, French or Traditional menu. 
"Food also supplied to Hotels and for Shabbat. 
- "Open dally -- Kosher (under Kedassiz supervision) 


North 10 bene Parade "Del ae 106 Brent St. 
Loridon 2330 ΠΩ tore νι 


κα δες τοι told reporters he had told 
Gilberto Schilittler, head of the 
U.N. delegation, on Saturday night 
that ‘‘it is important to achieve the 
stabilization of the border zone with 
Honduras and this is only possible 
with a multilateral force.” 

The U.N. team inspected the bor- 


ras by Sandinista army troops pursu- 
ing ‘Contra rebels. U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan cited the incursion 
as the reason for sending 3,100 
American to Honduras on 


a 
- kill the Sapoa pb 


‘ Now You Have a Choice of 
: 2 Great Restaurants in Jerusalem! || 


"OFF THE SQUARE 


NEW MEAT RESTAURANT 
NOW OPEN 
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j Waaieere aster in 1974, 


Princess Di and Fergie 
taught to shoot to kill 
By a ee 


᾿ Jerusalem Correspondent 
LONDON - Princess Diana and the Duchess of York have been taught 
to shoot to kil in a series of training sessions held by crack Special Air 


Service 


troops. 
The two — and several other members of the Royal Family~ were given 
the training at the SAS’s Hereford headquarters so that, in the event of 
an attack, they would be able to use weapons should their bodyguards be 


on the training sessions in a national - 


an embroidered “HRH His” on the chest, while Princess Diana's is 


inscribed “HRH Hers.” 


The report said Princess Diana has emerged as an accurate shot, while © 
the Duchess (the former Sarah Ferguson) bas eared the nickname, 
Rambo, Soc μος tenetenney 2 ἐρταν sued eaten wily εἰ emi δυὰ 


foe alik 


One of the simulated crisis situations devised by the SAS for Charles 


nei the Goan ous arya Goope 


ifed by 


cones It took some time for his SAS trainers to reassure 
that he had not killed anybody. 
Mere of family. have come face το fae with pit’ i * 


“Trooping of 


Anne's bodyguard:was: sbotin 


hen. Princess Anne’ 
when naar as crass queen durisg a: 


6 suspected Soviet spies 
reported jens? by Bonn 


newspaper 
reported yesterday.” The Bonn- 
based newspaper Die Welt, quoting 
πρίευπδοῦ security sources, = 


the suspects include Russian emi- 

Pape a ee coe ee 

lind rar are ae 
was arrested in Switzerland, and 
yee cos sabtaa by Weat Get: 
man federal ice. The uncon- 
firmed report, which is to appear in 
the paper’s editions today, was te- 
oe ee 


™ Other West German newspapers 
said from eight to 15 suspected spies 


on the operation until it is over. 
Gerhard Boeden, president of the 
Federal Ministry for the Protection 
of the Constitution, said Communist 
espionage has increased since rela- 
tions between the Kremlin and 


‘Western countries have thawed. “In 
times when political tensions are re- 
laxed, Eastern intelligence agencies 

. become much more active,” ” Boe- 
den said in a radio interview 


He sid mos ofthe Comm unist 
agents working in West Germany 
have been sent by East Germany. 
Boeden refused ‘to reveal details 
about the latest roundup of 


. ed Communist spies in West 


Germany. 
But the mass-publication Bild am 
Sonntag newspaper quoted him as 
saying the 
ended.” 


Newspapers. ἡ ae security 
sources, reported the suspects in- 
clude government pales with 

information. 


Security 
officials said an official public state- 
ment on the raids was expected to- 
day, 

tn the last major espionage scan- 
dal to rock the nation, 15 Commu- 
nist, were afrested or disap- 
peared between August and 
December 1985. 


U.S. troops to ita leaving Honduras 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) — 
U.S. will begin γα ας tie 3.200 
γξιεξ ρα Orono Honduras to- 


‘The troops were sent to late last 
week for training exercises ‘with 
caved Nicaragua of sending io ace 


WE’RE,GIVING. 


AWA 


BOOKS! | 


Reuters that the troops would begin 
returning home early this week and 
the move would take one or two 
days. 
Ὁ. 5. army troops participat 

in "Exercise Golden Pheasant’ wil 
.begin redeploying from Honduras 
to their home bases in California 
and North Carolina on Monday,” 
the Pentagon said in its announce- 
ment. 


“action has not yet 


MOSCOW (Reuter) — Strikes in 
protest against the Kremlin's refusal 
to concede demands by ethnic Ar- 
menians for boundary changes have 
brought all but essential industries 
to a halt in the disputed enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, Soviet newspa- 
pers said yesterday. 

The official media also acknowl- 
edged that inadequate of 
Scere tend a ke 
paign to return control of Nagorno- 


Karabakh to Armenia contributed” 


ta violence in which at least 32 peo- 
ple bave died. 

The territory, populated mainly 

ethnic Christian Armenians, has 
been under control of the neigh- 
bouring, predominantly Moslem, 
republic of Azerbaijan since 1923. 

The Communist Party newspa- 
per, Pravda, and the Soviet govern- 
ment daily, "Ievestia, said the stop- 
page had closed down most factories 
in the regional capital, Stepanakert. 
“Enterprises in the town are not 
working. apart from essential sec- 
tors, such as bakeries, dairies, water 
supply plants and transport," zves- 
tia said in a report from Stepana- 
kert. Pravda said a majority of fac~ 
tories were idle. 

Tzvestia denied dissident reports 
that demonstrations were taking 
place in the city. It said the atmo- 
Sphere was calm, although police 
units were patrolling the streets, 
ingens documents and maintain- 


ing ord 
Ἐ Sranibert could not be reached 
by telephone from Moscow. 
Officials in the Armenian capital, 
Yerevan, said the city was calm one 
day after a “ghost town” operation 
staged by nationalists backing the 
Nagomo-Karabakh cause. Organiz- 


ers, responding to ἃ ban on demon- 
strations ordeted by local authori- 
ties, had called on people to remain 
indoors on Saturday instead of gath- 
ering at a planned mass rally. 

Izvestia was among several Soviet 

newspapers to concede that poor re- 
porting of the early stages of the 
unrest had made matters worse. 
“There is no doubt that to some 
extent we are guilty for providing 
scant information in the early 
stages,” Izvestia said, adding that 
“the journalist’s profession is far 
from the most respected today in 
Stepanakert.” 

The trade union daily 7rud also 
criticized press coverage. ‘Passions 
boiled — insufficient information, 
rumours, an absence of a principled 
assessment of what was going on, 
the tragic events in Sumgait -- all 
this led to work stoppages,” it said. 

Other newspapers offered similar 
criticism and published a mass of 
articles on the Nagorno-Karabakh 
issue. 

In Moscow, dissident Valery Sen- 
derov had earlier described the Ye- 
revan “ghost-town™ protest as a suc- 
cess and said it would continue. An 
Armenian resident of Moscow said 
relatives had told bim yesterday that 
most people in the city were Staying 
indoors. Trud said the first i 
sion in Yerevan was that nothing in 
particular was going On. 

“Only a noticeable strengthening 
of public-order squads showed that 
extra vigilance was required,” it 
said. 

But the trade anion daily quoted a 
passerby as complaining that meet- 
ings and demands were being sup- 
pressed by the authorities. 


‘Observer’: 
Documents prove 
Iraq using 


| chemical arms 


LONDON - The Observer reported 
yesterday it has obtained documents 
a the Iraqi army has ordered 

a ον το ον 
Spite Ὡ 

The weekly newspaper said the 
documents were seized by the Kurd- 
ish saphagecak ie Party, one of the 

-‘guersilla: organizations in 
arth Iraq, when they ‘attacked 
the important military base of Deer- 
alok at the end of January. ‘It said 
ble resgearar baie as tees and 
jan charges 
used chemical weapons. Kurds 
claim they are still being used. 

The documents, now in London, 
include an urgent telegram from 
Maj. Sa’di Mahmoud Hussein, com- 
marider of the Zakho district of Kur- 
distan, to another unnamed com- 
mander, informing him the Kurdish 
Democratic Party has acquired 
4,000 gas masks, the Observer said. 

“Saboteurs (i.e. guerrillas) will 
wear them when we use chemical 
weapons to attack their concentra- 
tions,” the newspaper quoted the 
telegram as saying. 

The newspaper said there also is a 
ham gree ‘ofan ey headoaatert at 

army bea at 
Arbil district i Kurdistan, to all 
units of the 24th Battalion. The let- 
ter calls for a semiannual stocktak- 
ing of all chemical and biological 
weapons “at the disposal of the 
units,” the newspaper quotes the 
letter as saying. 

Iraq blasted UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral Javier Perez de Cuellar yester- 
day for his charge on Friday that 
Iraq appears to have used chemical 
weapons in the Gulf war. 

Foreign Ministry under- 

Nizar Hamdooa said the pesabeent 
general’ 's statement was biased and 
“ignored a most important fact, 
namely {ran’s occupation of an Lraqi 
city despite the Security Council 
parent resolution 598 ed 
if a comprehensive 

ane ταῖν peace: 

Hamdoon was referring to the 
northeastern Iraqi town oF Halabja 
which Iran seized in a cross-border 
thrust last week. Iran and Kurdish 
rebels say Baghdad killed 5, 000 peo- 
ple when it dropped chemical bombs 
on Halabja and other towns in Iraqi 
Kurdistan afer Iranian troops cap- 
tured them. 


Meanwhile, Iran and Jraq fired 
more missiles at each other's cities 


yesterday. (AP, Reuter) 
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29 flee Turkish jail 


ISTANBUL (Reater) -- Police se- 
cured embassies and public build- 
ings throughout Turkey yesterday as 
29 leftist extremists who tunnelled 
out of ity Istanbul jail 
evaded ἃ missive two-day-old 
search. 

A caller claiming to speak for 
Tikko, the Turkish Workers Peas- 
ants Liberation Army to which 18 of 
the escaped prisoners belonged, 
told the popular Guaes newspaper 
Tikko would launch a nationwide 


guerzilla offensive. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Broadcasting Authority faces 
total breakdown, Navon warns 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem 


Post Reporter — 

The Israel Broadcast Authority 
faces a total breakdown next 
month, because the radio and televi- 
sion licence fees and the IBA. budget 
have not yet been approved, Educa- 
tion Minister Yitzkah Navon 
warmed rday. 

By rec budget must be pre- 
pared by an IBA management com- 
mittee and submitted to the govern- 
ment and the Knesset for approval. 

But the IBA lacks a management 
committee and a properly constitut- 
ed plenum, because of political in- 
fighting over the appointees. 

‘Navon lashed out at Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir at yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting and accused him of being 
unconcemed that the Likud had 
broken ail its agreements with La- 


Allegations of widespread arrests before Land Day strike 


Israeli Arabs charge police intimidation 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

and Itim 
HAIFA - Israeli Arab activists yes- 
terday charged that scores of people 
have been arrested or detained τας 
questioning by police during 
run-up to the Land Day general 
strike on Wednesday. 

Senior police officials rejected the 
allegations, 

Sohiel Diab, a member of the 
strike ‘izing committee, main- 
tained that scores of Arabs, includ- 
ing many members of the Commu- 
nist-dominated Democratic Front 
for Peace and Equality, have been 
picked up by police in the past few 
weeks. 


He said the aim appeared to be to 
intimidate feading activists and to 
frighten the Arab population in gen- 
eral on the eve of strike. 


bour on filling the two IBA panels. 

Last week, Navon said he had 
come to an agreement with Shamir 
that the cabinet would yesterday ap- 
prove the proposed list for the 31- 
member IBA plenum, but no such 
list was presented before or during 
the cabinet session. 

At the tense cabinet meeting , an 
angry Navon, whose plans have 
been repeatedly torpedoed by the 
Likud, declared that the Likud's 
word was worthless. 

Navon was supported by Attor- 
ney-General Yosef Harish, who had 
previously recommended that ac- 
tion be taken to appoint the two 


panels, which have not functioned © 


since the middle of last year. 
However, Navon’s spokesman. 

Yisrael Cohen, was cautiously opti- 

mistic that pressure would be ap- 


Nevertheless, he said, such mea- 
sures would not influence the com- 
munity or prevent Arabs from strik- 
ing or participating § in 
demonstrations scheduled for Land 
Day. 

Police denied allegations of pre- 
ventive arrests, saying there was no 
policy of trying to intimidate the 
Arab population. 

More than 200 people have been 
arrested or questioned by police in 
the North since the violence-marred 
“Peace Day” strike last December. 

Some have been questioned in 
connection with rioting that oc- 
curred in Nazareth and in the Umm 
al-Fahm area on “Peace Day,” 
while dozens more have been de- 
tained in connection with petrol 
bomb attacks, stone-throwing inci- 
dents and other disturbances in the 


plied at today’s Knesset session to 
have the IBA broadcasting levies, if 
not the budget itself, approved. 
-_In a different matter, the IBA 
disciplinary tribunal heard the case 
of Israel Radio news editor Moshe 
Negbi, who is charged with engaging 
in outside employment — writing for 
Yediot Ahronot ~ without the per- 
mission of IBA Director-General 
ὑπ Porat. 

Negbi’s legal counse!, Micha Che- 
‘shin, disputed Porat's authority to 
make any rules about employment 
conditions, saying the’ power to set 
terms of employment was vested in 
the IBA management committee. 

Renato Yarak, appearing for the 
IBA, argued that it was not trying to 
prevent its employees from taking 
on private work, but it was trying to 
avoid a conflict of interest. He sug- 


region recently. : 
Israel Radio reported yesterday 
that all police leaves had been can- 
celled for Land Day, and some 
4,000 police and Border Police had 
been assigned to keep the peace. 
Special police teams are to be on 
standby at several places in the 
country, with helicopters ready to 
fly them to trouble spots, the radio 
reported. It has been decided to give 
licences for demonstrations in Arab 
communities, the radio report said, 
but not to permit demonstrations in 
= towns by MK Meir Kahane’s 


The Histadrut yesterday gave 
conditional backing for the Land 
Day strike. The labour federation’s 
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gested that such a conflict existed in 
Negbi’s case in which one medium 
was in competition with the other. 
There has been no decision yet in 

In another development, the In- 
stitute of Agreed Arbitration ruled ἰ. 
ght by the National 
Federation of Israel Journalists 
against the IBA and the minister of 
finance. . 

The IBA journalists were seeking 
wage parity with their counterparts 
inthe private print media. They also 
asked that workers. who had taken 
part in last year's 57-day strike, 
which blacked out radio and televi- 
sion, be given strike pay. Both re- 
quests were rejected by the arbitra- 
tion panel. = 

The purpose of the strike had 
been to achieve wage parity. 


peacefully. But the committee de- 
clared that any striker involved in 
violence or any other illegal action 
would not receive the Histadrut'’s 
protection. : 

The committee also called on Is- 
raeli Arabs'to preserve the relations 
between Jews and Arabs built up 
over the years and not allow them- 
selves to be dragged into extremist 
positions. 

Gideon Ben-Yisrael, head of the 
Histadrut’s Organization Depart- 
ment, told the committee that his 
remarks last week against the strike 
had been taken out of context by the 
media. He was reported to have said 
the Histadrut would not support the 
strike in any form. But yesterday he 
claimed he had only expressed the 
sentiments included in the commit- 
tee’s decision. : 


Twenty-eight relieved 


pg tieian Zionist Organization. 


3,500 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN /. Jerusalem Post ‘Reporter 

parents from the U.S. returnéd home early this 
week confident that it would be safe for their teenage children to take 
summier trips to Israel organized by the Youth and Hehalutz Department of 


: ing to the department, some 2,300 Americans are signed up this 
year, compared to 4,000 last summer. The overall 
, down from 6,500 in 1987. 


cD. ἢ 
Balanced’ — 
; ] δι. - & 
resolution . 
on unrest 
an Be fee ἢ 
in intn’! 
trade union 
πονοῦν By JEFF BLACK 
... For The Jerusalem Post ~ 
TEL AVIV = Israel recently scored 
one of its few political successes 
when an international union gather- 
ing passed “a balanced” resolution 
on the West Bank conflict, accord- .. 
ing to Histadrut secretary-general *” 
Yisrael Kessar. ἡ 
τ᾿ Kessar told. the Histadrut's cen-, 
tral committee yesterday that the 
International Conference of Free 
Trade Unions had planned a harsh, 
| anti-Israel statement at its confer- 
ence in Melbourne, Australia. 
"The draft resolution, prepared by 
ICFTU general-secretary John Van- 
derveken in consultation with other 
trade union movements, would have 
coodemmned Israel's “use of lethal 
force and cruel and inhuman meth- 
ods by the Israeli army against the 
Palestinian: people of the occupied 


territories and the illegal deporta- 
tion of ‘civilians from these 


territories.” 


According to Kessar, the Hista- . 
drut delegation submitted its own “4 
resolution, which called for immedi- 
ate negotiations for ali parties con- 
cerned in the dispute under the cov- 

er of an ‘international conference 
while “equally deploring the in- 
stances of the use of excessive force 

by IDF soldiers, which cannot be 
condoned in the name of restoring 
order, and the resort to violence by 
Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza.” 


This resolution, after much lobby- 
ing of the interested parties by Van- 
derveken, eventually won the sup- 
port of most of the trade union 
movements and was passed without 
any discussion, a move seen as a 
victory for the Histadrut’s interna- 
tional relations’ department and 
boost for Israel's badly tarnished im- 


total for this.year is about 


age abroad. 


teenagers, 
“From what I could see about the disturbances from America,” said ὃ 
Calvin Teich of West Caldwell, New Jersey, “I understood that they were 
confined to the West Bank and Gaza areas, and that the rest of the country is 
not affected. Now we can go home. and tell other parents,-who were a bit 


EI Al chief defends carrier’s record 


better than, in the past. 

The El Ai president distributed 
charts to show that during the last 18 
months, the number of defects had 
in the airline's 747s, 767s 

and 737s and had risen only in the 

ageing 707 fleet. 
Based on pilots’ reports of faults, 
- El. Al ranked. slightly. lower than 
“Swissair; widely considered: one: of . 
“the-world’s safest carriers, he: said. 
-The heads of the ground-crew staff 
committee and the Israel Pilots’ As- 
sociation have also given El Af's 
maintenance a passing mark, saying 
that the defects were not out of the 
ordinary, he added. 


By JONATHAN KARP 
Εἰ Αἱ President Rafi Harlev has 
defended the national carrier's 


Last week, an engine cowling 
broke off a Boeing 747 during a New 
‘York-Tel Aviv flight . ΕἸ Al has also 
been fined NIS 10,000 by the Civil 
Aviation Administration because of 
faulty repair work that Jed to the 
pares gery of ᾿ ἡ παρα — the 
wing of a Boein jast Septem- 
ber During the CAA investiga 
which is on, it discoy-* 
ered that oil indicators py an alti- 
tude alert on two Boeing 707's re- 
peatedly failed in mid-flight. 

However, lev maintained that 
the airline was among the safest in 
the world and that its present main- 
tenance record was as good as, if not 


dro 


passengers, id yesterday. 
Harley, who is to meet today with 
Ti Minister Haim Corfu, 
ar beach ncegpeabine eg try to 
im public anxiety about the safety 
of Εἰ Al planes. ἤ 


“\ won't do any business when !'m on vacation”. 
That's a rule a lot of people make... but now when in 
Israel, it could be a rule worth ignoring. 


Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP free foreign currency account that's tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israel's 40th _ 
Anniversary, you'll get a special medal struck for this 
occassion for opening a VIP account. 


In addition, Bank Hapoalim offers access to 
international Private Banking - including asset 
management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, 
precious metals and other investment opportunities. 


That's why it pays to take a 5 minute break from 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
Bank Hapoalim branches. 


Celebrate Israel's 40th Anniversary and do 
something that's good for you... and good for Israel. 
And get a medal for doing it. 


KESHEA BAREL 


Tourist, Foreign Resident and Olim Centers 
Tel Aviv - 104 Hayarkon St. Tel: (03)243311 
Jerusalem - 16 King George St. Tel: (02)207628 
Haifa - 105 Hanassi Blvd. Tel: (04)353311 
Netanya - 17 Kikar Ha’atzmaut Tel: (053)339741 
Head Office - 50 Rothschild Blvd. Tel Aviv (03)673333 


Referring to last week's mishap, 
in which the engine cowling broke 
off in flight after a veteran mechanic 
forgot to refasten it in New York, 
Harlev said that the of the 
flight had not been |. Never- 
theless, the mechanic’s oversight 
was a “‘lapse of discipline,” he said. 
- Harlev claimed that the recent 
safeprelaied had Gat τιναύακτα 

ty-re! 1 prominent 
coverage of them reflected a certain 
“lack of understanding” among the 
media. He chided reporters, saying 
that faults were a daily occurrence in 
the aviation business, but they were 
not news in other countries. 


BHNK HAPOALIM 


apprehensive about what they saw on television, that things are safe for our 


kids.” 


Other parents who concurred with these views were Ronna Sherman of 

Cleveland, Ohio and Erwin Bouchel of Atlanta, Georgia, who both have 

, the Golan Heights, Jerusalem and Tel 

Aviy that their children will visit this summer. They were. assured that the 
ee ee ee Θαας. 
chel said that “T have no reservations about sending my daughter. I 

have another daughter who came three years ago, and this is my second: ὃ 
oe pea every Jew, should comé here, because you comé 

ml un n ᾧ . , . 


16-year-old daughters i 
μεν were ἐδέξατο sites fn 


: ᾿ ᾿ ἘΣ: 

Sherman, who was on her first visit, said: that “there could be danger 
anywhere, not.just here. There have been riots in the U.S. 
areas not affected, life goes on as usual. I'm ii 
country is. I'm only sorry that Γπὶ not coming this summer for six weeks?” 
parents felt that nothing was kept from them about the ‘security 
situation, and that they had ample opportunity to talk to people about it. 


Shared experiences 


The 


After a few days like this, no mat- 
ter how chilly it gets at night, it 
becomes likely that we won't be see- 
ing rain for eight or nine months. 
And that, in a way, is the bottom 
line of the common experience we 
all have here. ‘ 

This matter of 2 common experi- 
ence is important to keep in mind, 
especially since in the coming 
months, there there won't be much 
in the way of rain and there will be a 
lot of heat of all kinds, the kind of 
heat to which one is forced to sur- 
render one’s body and mind. 

“The thing that saves this coun- 
try,” Barry Leibowitz used to say, 
“is the sus.” Leibowitz, the now- 
retired basketball player, may or 
may not be related to Leibowitz the 
philosopher. who no doubt would 
have another way of describing that 
local salvation and its ultimately 
ephemeral nature. 7 

But Leibowitz the ball player had 
a lot more fans than Leibowitz the 
philosopher has, and that made him 
somewhat of an authority, at least as 
far as the capital of Israel ~ as op- 
posed to the capital of the Jewish, 
and it must be said, to a certain 
extent the Palestinian state — is 
concerned. 

Amos Elon has been working 
lately on a theory about this matter 
of Tel Aviv as the capital of a real, 
“pretty nice™ Israel, in which people 
— Jews, Arabs, religious, secular, it 


doesn't matter, they're all people — ᾿ 


go about their normal lives with the 
normal aspirations of any people 


anywhere: success in love and busi- . 


ness, school or profession, with the 
simple rewards of living that come 
with such success. 

In Jerusalem, he says, there are 
much darker spirits, perhaps be- 
cause when an indivisible belief is in 
an invisible deity, life's meaning is in 
searching in the shadows rather than 
basking in the sun. 

In any case, nowadays even South 
Tel Aviv's warm old-shoe look has 
an esthetic appeal deriving from a 
natural urge to give in to the senses 
rather than to the cattle-prod reali- 
ties that in this country are never too 
distant from the wafting aromas of 
spices and cut wood, to be com- 


_} pletely forgotten. 


At first, while roaming the city’s 
streets whether looking for a park- 
ing place or a particular fabric, there 
is a mildly anxious feeling of — need 
it be said — guilt. 

The sun is still tender, like a gen- 
tle masseuse, and the drifting sensu- 
al pleasures in view and at hand 
have the insidious capability to drive 
away ail thoughts of uglier scenes, 
and by doing so make pamfully clear 
the feeling that there's something 
unfair about how the burden ~ for 


: fully on at least one side. 


Opposition to 
closing of ; 
Communist 
newspaper 


. ἴοο, but in the 
Ὥ 
by how open this paper, All 

Dr. Shimon Balas of Tel Aviv 
University, speaking on behalf of a 
group of Israeli and Palestinian art- 
ists for cooperation, told a 
news conference yesterday that he 
opposed the ban on the newspaper — 
even he had reservations 
€ about some of its articles. 

2 Balas said the closure violated the 
principle of freedom of the press 
and he felt that Ai-Isihad was useful 

.} in keeping a check on the growth of 
extremism, 

“By closing the paper, the au- 
thorities are encouraging hothead 
* (Arab) extremists and this, in turn, 
will encourage Jewish extremists,” 
Balas claimed. ; 

The paper’s editor, Emil Habibi, 
said that ALittihad had always abid- 
ed by the decisions of the military 
censor, even when stories or pic- 
tures which the censor refused to 
allow him to print appeared in the 
aod press or in The Jerusalem 
“We're not the only opposition 

voice in Israel but we're a Commu-. 

nist paper and an Arabic paper. pews Sees 
That's why we're victimized,” Ha- 

bibi said. 

Meanwhile, MKs Mohammed 
Miari and Matityahu Peled (Pro- 
gressive List for Peace) have tabled 
a bill, Basic Law: Freedom of the 
Press, which they will prevent 
the Interior Minis: vig an pati 
ing its right to close down newspa- 
pers. . 


- Jews and Arabs both —is divided. 

But once the decision is made to 
do so, it is not too difficult to imag- 
ine that this dreamy, and yes, slight- 
ly sorrowful, surrender to the senses 
is happening all over the country; 
that there is the same fove in the air 
in Nablus as there is in Haifa, the 
same sweet smells of spring-cleaning 
in East Jerusalem as there are in 
South Tel ap ce 

And once that is imagined -- and 
by people on both sides of the 
Green Line, on both sides of the 
Western Wall, on all sides of this 
troubled land — how difficult can it 
be to imagine a different future en- 
tirely, like the one Ya’acov Rothb- 
litt imagined this weekend in 
Hadashot. 


He wrote beneath a colourful so- 
cial-realist graphi i 


an Israeli youth in bis colours, star- 

ing off, shoulder to shoulder into an 

obviously promising future. His text 

mes short, and written from that fu- 
re. 


team, it will have to face off against 
Adecis guae “Tate gan 

Vive game. “ "ve a 
good team,” Rothblitt ends, pve 
mg Cairo, “but we'll give em a good 
war.” 


It’s only during this brief season 
of after the μετὸν τα damp cold and 
before the miserable damp heat that 
such a future seems no more naive 
or no less possible, no more optimis- 
tic and no less realistic 


ties of all the various sides in this 
variegated land. 

As a brief season, only a few days 
or weeks, sooner than we want, it 
will give way to hardheaded think- 
ing -- hopefully on both sides, hope- 


But for these few days or weeks, 
there’s no reason at alll not to at least 
Occasionally give into the pleasur- 
able feeling that everywhere 
throughout the . are li 
to the warming sun. 


Pposition: 
osing of 
ommunist 
ew spaper 
Bele aw 
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‘All of us who are 


meeting here 
together are 


eCcincsmeabhelclemne) 
bury the ax of 


war and raise 
high the olive 
leyecbelerel 

of peace.’ 


President Ortega 


TheNewYorkGimes .-.: 
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Fast 


Forward 


Sandinistas and Contras, 
Wearied By Their War, 
Make Their Own Peace 


By STEPHEN KINZER 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua 


HEN negotiations between the 
Nicaraguan Government and rebel 
leaders opened Monday morning at 


the southern border outpost of 
Sapoa, a group of visiting Americans was on 
hand to offer moral support to the Sandinistas, 
none quite believing that this was really hap- 
pening. As the contras touched Nicaraguan soil 
legally for the first time in years, one of the visi- 
tors called out, “The North American people 
want a cease-fire.” Aristides SdAnchez, a mem- 
ber of the contra directorate, turned and re- 
plied, ‘‘So do we, believe me.” 

Late Wednesday night, the contras and San- 
dinistds proved that despite what many had 
come to believe, Nicaraguans are able to put 
aside festering hatreds and leap toward peace. 
Seeking to end more than six years of war dur- 
ing which perhaps 25,000 peopie have been 
killed, Mr. Sanchez and other contra leaders 
signed a cease-fire agreement with the Govern- 
ment. Although more negotiations and conces- 
sions on both ‘sides remain ahead, the political 
atmosphere in Nicaragua changed quite lit- 
erally overnight. 

The surprise was universal, here and abroad. 
Why did the two sides suddenly decide to sign 
an agreement? Perhaps the most important 
factor was the psychological evolution of both 
Sandinista and contra leaders, a recognition 
that the country simply could not survive much 
more war. Last August, President Oscar Arias 
Sanchez of Costa Rica offered the Sandinistas a 
dignified way out of the war, and they grabbed 
it. Mr. Arias’s plan, for which he won the Nobel 
Peace Prize, created a new and radically dif- 


» ferent atmosphere in Central America and 
_ Thtade the Sapod agreement possible... id 
But the noble burst of patriotism was not the | 


only factor that drove the parties to a truce. 
Both are finding their principal foreign allies 
maddeningly unreliable. The Soviet Union has 
shown reluctance to increase economic aid to 
the Government, and the contras feel they can- 
not count on Washington for long-term support. 
Both recognize that no political project of any 
kind could work under wartime conditions. . 


The Border Crisis. 

The Sandinistas face stiffening internal oppo- 
sition. And the contras, handicapped with an in- 
ternational image as cruel killers, felt this 
might be their only chance to obtain an agree- 
ment that would meet at least some of their 
aims, Σ 

“We cannot say that this has been a victory 


for either side,” said Adolfo Calero, the senior ἡ 
* contra leader. ‘‘But we can say that it has 


created prospects of peace and freedom for the 
Nicaraguan people.” Ξ 

This month's short-lived crisis along the Hon- 
duran border may have pushed both sides to 
realize once again how fully they had placed 
themselves and their sons at the mercy of 


power politics. The contras were undoubtedly 
strengthened by the Reagan Administration's 
decision to send troops to Honduras. But they 
‘were embarrassed by its efforts to portray the 
move 85 ἃ reaction to a supposed Sandinista in- 
vasion. The contras lost their principal foothold 
inside Nicaragua, and the Sandinistas were re- 
minded how powerfully threatening the United 
States can be. 

The great result of the Sandinista military 
operation, regardiess of where it went on the 
ground, may turn out to be peace. The operation 
escalated so quickly that both sides felt the 
proximity of apocalypse and stepped back, con- 
vineed that it was better to try to work out a 
peace agreement. Only a week earlier, soldiers 
of the contra and Sandinista armies, nearly all 
of them teen-agers from poor families, had 
been killing each other. Now, for the first time 
in more than six years, that cycle may be 
broken. It remains to be seen what attitude the 
Sandinistas will take in the crucial political 
talks scheduled to begin this week. Perhaps 
Nicaraguans are so desperate for good news 
that they now grasp frantically at every appari- 
tion of peace, But it was difficult to find a pessi- 
mist in Managua last week. If the coming talks 
are successful, the nature of Sandinista rule 
could change in ways that many thought were 
no longer possible. 


ADream Abandoned 


The contras are abandoning the dream of 
overthrowing Sandinista rule, a hope that 
seems to persist only in rarefied political cir- 
cles in Washington. They pledged to rejoin civil- 
ian politics in Managua if a permanent accord 
can be signed by the end of May. In addition, 
they also implicitly recognized the legitimacy 
of the existing constitution and of President 
Danie} Ortega Saavedra's Government. It was 
no accident that Mr. Ortega’s speech after the 


agreement was signed began with the words, " 


“Brother Nicaraguans, I speak to you as consti- 
tutional President.” The t stipulates 
that top contras will come to Managua — itself 
an almost unthinkable development — for talks 
with Government leaders on April 6. Soon after- 
ward, when it is verified that contra troops 


. have entered cease-fire zones, a delegation of 


their military leaders will begin attending a 
‘national dialogue” of political parties. 

Mr. Ortega said he hopes Nicaragua is “‘bury- 
ing military confrontation once and for all 
time." Even more startling was hearing the 
contra leader Alfredo César praising contra 
soldiers on Government-run media. “1 want to 
tell the heroic fighters of the Nicaraguan 
Resistance that their integrity and security 


have been sacred objectives at all times,” Mr. . 


César said. “They have been a decisive factor 
in bringing us to this point,.and they will con- 
tinue to guarantee compliance. To them, my 
recognition and the gratitude of our people." No 
Nicaraguan watching on television, hearing 
such words uttered while Mr. Ortega and other 
Sandinista leaders stood by silently, could fail 
to be amazed. ἢ 
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“We have 


“taken a first but . 


firm step to end 
this fratricidal war, 
heme)aelsandetchen, cometole 
continue killing 

our brothers, 

9} 6858 6) 1591 
same nation, 

oa ebiKebucsemeye 


the same mother.’ 


Adolfo Calero, 
contra leader 
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Presidential Priorities in an Election Year 


BySTEVEN V. ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON 


WRATH morning of the votes that, as ex- - 
pect 


᾿ ed, overrode his veto of ἃ major 
: civil rights measure, President. Rea- 
‘ gan traveled to Capito} Hil to deliver 
apep taik to Republicans. ᾿ Ν 

| He opened by saying: “Our job in the next 
few months is to keep the leadership on the 


. other side of the aisle from rammitig through 
’ legislation that would send the longest peace- 


time economic expansion on record into a 


. tailspin.” ‘ 
εὐ Many of the people Mr. Reagan was taiking 


to were worrying about something he did not 

address: If many of those measures reach 

the President's desk, they could send Repub- 
:lican political prospects into a tailspin, too. 


’_ For Republicans as well as Democrats are’ 


- looking to life after the Reagan Administra- 
tion, And in the view of many in the Presi- 


“ dent’s party, Mr. Reagan's rejection of a. 


mainstream consensus that favors the use of 
Federal power to enforce antidiscrimination 


- principles — his 63d veto. — may have | 


pleased some of his right-wing constituents, 
but It also demonstrated his own declining in- 
‘fluence on Capitol Hill. 


Inthe Senate, 21 of 45 Republicans joined a. 
solid Democratic majority to override the 
. Veto 73 to 24. In the House, 52 of 175 Republi- 


cans went against the- White House, for an 


. override vote of 292 to 133. It was the ninth 


override of histerm, . ; 
“When you lose on a large issue fike this,” 


. conceded a Republican strategist with close 


ties to the White House, “your standing does 


recede somewhat on the Hill, and your Image 


- shape the legislative agenda 


- rights laws, was demonstrated - 


_ating his. support for civil 
. Tights bills when he was in Con- 


as someone who is able to _ 


diminished.” ᾿ 
The difficult politics of the . 
Civil Rights Restoration Act, 
which reversed a Supreme 
Court ruling: that had re- 
stricted the reach of basic civil 


by Vice President Bush. 

Before the override vote, he 
said he supported the vero, em- 
phasizing his loyalty to Mr. 
Reagan. After the vote, reiter- 


gress, he declined when. asked 
to-say whether he would have 
vetoed this one, : , 
Congressional ᾿ Republicans 
fear that the Democrats are 
preparing to ship them a long 
list of measures that could 
prove equalfy difficult, from an 
expansion of child care and 
parental feave benefits to a 
higher minimum wage and ex- 
insurance coverage for 
homehealthcare. ὁ 
’ “Remember,” a senior 
White House official said, 
“Ronald Reagan attracted a 
fair amount of blue-collar sup- 
port. And if 1 were a Democrat, 
J would want to try τὸ get those bive-collar 
types back in November. Therefore, I'd con- 
front the President with these labor issues." 
An aide to Senate Democrats painted a dif- 
ferent picture. ‘Democrats are being more 
pragmatic this time around,” he said. ‘You 
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can be pro-worker without being antibusi- 
ness.” 

Indeed, the potential for confrontation 
could be tempered if the Democratic leader- 
ship heeds Southern and border state legisla- 


“tors who counsel a cautious approach to do- 


mestic spending, warning that 

many voters who went Repub- 

lican in the last two elections 
can be drawn back to the party 
only by fiscal prudence. 

“If we vote for seven or eight 
of these things in a row,” said 
an influential Democratic 
senator, ‘many small-busi- 
nessmen who are now pre- 
pared to vote Democratic will 
fall off in droves. We're headed 
right down the road of 1980.” 

Meanwhile, Republicans whe 
have heeded Mr. Reagan's 

* warning are trying to harass 
the Democratic majority at 
every tum. Many bills face fili- 
busters in the Senate. Last 
week, the Democrats tried and 
failed to end debate on one of 
their top priorities, a bilt that 
would force companies to in- 
form workers when they have 
been exposed to hazardous tox- 
ins. ‘ 

Such issues highlight the 

problems that face Mr. Reagan 

— or any President — during 

his final months in office. - _ 

Lyndon B. Johnson post- 
poned for three months the an- 
nouncement that he would not 
run again in 1968, according to 
James R. Jones, who was then White House 
chief of staff. 

Mr. Johnson, who made his intentions 
known in March of that year, knew that his 
power would wane as soon as he became 2 
lame duck, Mr. Jones said, and so wanted to 


Nicuiae Asciu , 


give his legislative program a final chance to 
be enacted. 


With Rights Bill Override, Reagan’s Limp Begins to Show 


By the summer, President Johnson lacked 
the political power to withstand the argu- 
ments of conservative senators conducting a 
filibuster against Justice Abe Fortas, his 
choice to replace retiring Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, that Mr. Johnson's suc¢essor should 
be the one to fill the vacancy. ; 

Jimmy Carter did not know that 1980 would 
be his last year until the voters told him so in 
November. But according to Stuart E. Eizen- 
stat, his domestic policy chief, the Carter 
White House really lost its power to initiate 
legislation when its public opinion rating 
plurameted in mid-1979. 

Mr. Reagan has now passed a crucial 


. Point: He can no longer propose legislation 


with much hope that it will become law. 

Any President retains special powers in 
foreign affairs; hearings on Mr. Reagan's 
proposed treaty with the Soviet Union ban- 
ning intermediate-range nuclear weapons 
ended last week with strong endorsements 
from Senate leaders and good prospects for 
ratification. 

By and large, however, the President's re- 
maining legislative power is the veto threat. 
But that power can be considerable. As 
House and Senate conferees draft a trade bill 
compromise, they are worrying about a veto 
and reshaping the measure to make it ac- 
ceptable lo Mr. Reagan. (The politics of 
trade, page 5.) 

Still, 2 White House aide conceded, “the 
clock's ticking.” As Mr. Eizenstat put it, 
“Congress, like sharks, sense that somebody 
isdying. They tend to circte, and whatever lit- 
ule cohesion there is in our system between 
the White House and Congress diminishes,” 
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U.S. Tactics 
Sanctions - 
Hurt Panama, 


But Noriega 
Is Unmoved 


By ELAINE SCIOLINO 


- WASHINGTON 
MERICAN officials are learning a basic history 
jesson from the mounting political and eco- 

nomic crisis in Panama: that just being on 


what they perceive as the right side of an issue ᾿ 


is not enough to change the course of events. 

The Reagan Administration gambled that by stead- 
ily moving against Panama's imilitary leader in the 
name of democracy, it could help bring about the col- 
lapse of his power base in the military and ease him into 
exile. 

Instead, Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, the country’s 
de facto leader, has dug in his heels. Last week, he 
promoted close allies in the military after an abortive 
coup attempt. And yesterday, in what appeared to be.a 
desperate attempt to regain control of the nation's econ- 
omy, his Government sent troops to occupy docks idled in 
the nationwide strike and to seize supplies of flour. 

Genera! Noriega has rejected an American deal that 
would have allowed him to retire quietly in Spain with his 
vast wealth, safe from extradition to the United States, 
where he faces drug-trafficking charges. Moreover, ac- 
cording to two senior Air Force officers who defected to 
the United States, he has stockpiled vast quantities of 
Cuban weapons. 

“These are not the moves of a man who is about to 
relinquish power,” said a senior Latin American diplo- 
mat. "We have underestimated Noriega’s strength, espe- 
cially in the upper echelons of the military.” 

General Noriega’s staying power has also exposed 
the uncertainty of Washington's course, based on the 
mistaken assumption that the General would leave 
quickly. 

To keep up the momentum against him, and to pre- 
vent a Congress intent on making foreign policy from 
getting ahead of the Administration, officials have taken 
a series of tough measures against Panama in recent 
months — from suspending economic and military aid to 
freezing payments for the canal — that may leave few 


‘Associated Press 


Panamanians at a center set up to feed the needy during last week's nationwide strike. They had just been told there was no more mill. 


options if the crisis continues to drag on. 

In words that seemed 1655 a threat than a plea, Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz summed up the Admin- 
istration's policy: ‘Noriega must leave, sooner or later, 
the sooner the better." He called on the Panamanian 
leader to go ‘‘quickly, before the opportunity that's there 
before him — to go to Spain — disappears.” . 


A Tactical Split 


In contrast, throughout the crisis, the Pentagon has 
taken a go-slow attitude, criticizing the sanctions as 
provocative and the indictments as untimely, and por- 
traying General Noriega as an unpredictable, authoritar- 


‘ian military man unaccustomed to the subtleties of diplo- 


matic pressure. 

In a Congressional hearing two weeks ago, Robert 
Pastorino, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Inter-American Affairs, said, ‘We in the Defense De- 


partment are obviously very concerned about the situa- . 


tion and the potential danger it poses for the security of 


the canal and for military and civilian personnelin Pana- - ma’s Defense Forces, the country's armed forces and po- 


ma.” For the first time, Mr. Pastorino acknowledged a 
tactical split betweeen the Pentagon and the State De- 
partment. “Obviously, we have different emphases on 
different aspects of what the policy is," he said, adding 
that the Pentagon is looking for ‘the prudent, appropri- 
ate measures” to.achieve American policy goals. 

There is also a growing realization by both current 


and former Administration officials that if General . 


Noriega holds on, food shortages and a cash crisis could 
ultimately be blamed on the United States and provoke 
incidents against the 50,000 Americans in Panama. 

“We have taken a course of action without thinking 
through the consequences and unfortunately, this is 
becoming a confrontation between the United States and 
the people of Panama," said Sol M. Linowitz, whe helped 


negotiate the Panama Canal treaties for the Carter Ad- - 


ministration. ‘We are becoming boxed in." 
The Administration aiso finds itself in the odd posi- 
tion of targeting only General Noriega, and not Pana- 


lice under his command. The Administration has dis- 
tanced itself from the opposition’s call for the resignation 
of several other military leaders, arguing that such a 
step might push the Defense Forces to close ranks be- 
hind their leader and give the appearance of American 
interference in thé internal affairs of a sovereign state. 

But it is odd to hear Administration officials sing the 
military's praises when it is layered with General Norie- 
ga's cronies who have shared in profits from drug-traf- 
ficking and other criminal activities over the years. 

That Administration view ignores the fact that the 


: Florida grand juries that indicted General Noriega also 


wanted to name the Defense Forces as a “racketeering 
enterprise" under statutes more often used in the United 
States’against purported mobsters. Only the last-minute 
intervention by the State Department stopped the move, 
after the department's lawyers argued that such an ac- 
tion would be misunderstood in Panama as a criminal in- 
dictment of every member of the military and police. 


In the Slums, Misery Is Unabated 


Official Belfast Busies Itself With the Side Issues of Strife 


By FRANCIS X. CLINES 


BELFAST, Northern Ireland 

HE burial of the dead inevitably is followed by 

the resurrection of politics in the ceaseless Irish- 

Anglo agony. But a striking quality in the latest 

episode of violence and despair, the worst in 

more than a decade, is how much of the post-mortem de- 
bate remains focused on surface points of conflict. 

While some of the gnarled roots of the modern strug- 

gle can easily be seen glistening here dankly in 

Whiterock, one of the worst sectarian slums in the Brit- 


ish domain, ranking politicians spent much of their ener- 
gies last week wrangling over how to police funerals, to 
somehow sort grief from rebellion. Equaily did their ef- 
forts dwell on a resentment of the news media that cap- 
tured graphic moments of the Jatest bloody deaths, and 
still more on doing something about the latest shipments 
of arms from the apparently bottomless ordnance mar- 
ket for the world's aggrieved rebels. 

The sight of heartsick English families burying the 
two British soldiers slain a week ago yesterday by Irish 
Republican Army executioners had followed, like night 
upon night, the earlier funeral tableaux here of terrible 
mourning, sectarian Invasion and mob fury. Nearby 


seethed the bedrock problems that can help feed rebel- 
lion, exemplified by the noisome Whiterock shim of the 
west Belfast Catholic ghetto, a pro-L.R.A. precinct quar- 
antined apart by highway and housing planners mindful 
of Protestant antagonists not too far away in their own 
angry enclave. Whiterock is a place of virulent hopeless- 
ness and resistance, with 56 percent male unemployment 
— two and a half times the figure for Protestant men in 
Belfast. It suffers comparable housing and health statis- 
lics. The routine level of street danger daily forces Brit- 
ish soldiers in battle camouflage to scuttle with sniper- 
scope rifles at the ready, scanning crowds beyond the 
blay of indifferent youngsters in their parechial-school 


uniforms, watching for the I.R.A. agent who sooner or 
later is waiting in ambush. 

Against such a hulking backdrop, so many of the 
larger headlines last week seemed ephemeral as they 
dealt with the Government's demands that television 
news crews “give witness" for the British dead, to help 
apprehend the killers by turning over to the authorities 
any unused tapes of the soldiers’ slayings. 

᾿ Even more dominant was the attention invested in 
what to do about the paramilitary flourishes at I.R.A. fu- 
nerals. The Royal Ulster Constabulary, the Northern Ire- 
land police force, finally decided to end its low-profile ex- 
periment and move back toward heavy security at fu- 
nerals, a step critics warned would probably mean more 
of the graveside scuffling over I.R.A. salutes and em- 
blematic paraphernalia that so often reduced humble so- 
ἘΠΓΙΟ to morbid Trish self-parody in the eyes of the 
wor 


Bigoted Outbursts 


Tom King, the Thatcher Government's harried but 
resilient Secretary for Northern Ireland, cried out in 
frustration in Parliament at the need to dwell on such a 
mundane rite as if it were a battlefield strategem, which 
indeed it has become. Mr. King has the job that has made 
and broken countless English politicians across the cen- 
turies and he was careful, in the heat of mourning, anger 
and some vindictiveness discernible in the House of Com- 
mons, to work at maintaining his Strategic balance. He 
bothered to note, for example, amid bigoted outbursts in 
some ‘parts of the tabloid press, that most Irish are 
Peaceful and opposed to the I.R.A. And when the North- 
em Ireland representatives of the Protestant loyalist 
majority called for harsher measures against the Catho- 
lic nationalist minority, he pointedly urged them to fill 
the Political vacuum “that breeds violence" and end 
their own political boycott of the increasingly fragile 
agreement between Britain and Ireland. This is the two- 
year-old pact between governments that seeks sectarian 
μα πὰς τοὶ mek has effectively deprived the loyalist 
politicians of their veto power over British initiati ᾿ 
tei hemetand po ritish initiatives in 

: fe problem is that no glimmer of practic: 
dialogue has arisen so far from the pact one poo gl 
the Politicians are left dwelling on Symptoms of violence. 
Significantly, the latest opinion polis are: measuring the 
British public's increasing frustration with the lethal 
status quo: Fifty percent of Britons now Prefer that Brit- 
ish troops be removed from Northern Ireland either im- 
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y DAVID K. SHIPLER 


: ’ WASHINGTON 

UPERPOWER summitry is part pageant, 

Part process, part concrete deal-making, and 

8 certain balance among all the elements is 

- needed for a meeting to be considered a suc- 

cess. By that standard, Ronald Reagan and Mikhail S. 

Gorbachev are ἴ for 3 at the moment, having failed in 

Geneva in 1985 te do much more than get acquainted, 

having sown confusion in the arms negotiations in 

Reykjavik in 1986, and having succeeded in Washing- 

ton last December by creating an amicable atmos- 

phere and signing the first treaty to eliminate an en- 
tire class of nuclear Weapons, 

The coming Moscow summit meeting, whose dates 


"were fixed last week for May 29 to June 2, now looms 


ἂβ a question niark. On the one hand, too little 
Progress has been made in the arms talks since 
December to foster much optimism about the chance 
for_a new treaty reducing long-range miclear weap- 
ons to be ready for the two leaders to sign. On the 
other, Soviet troops may be on their’ way out of Af- 
ghanistan by the time Mr. Reagan arrives in the capi- 
tal of the “evil empire.” That would sweeten the at- 
mosphere, especially for an American President who 
has devoted his tife to containing Communism, and 
could open the door to disengagement in other re- 
gionai confticts that have been sharpened by super- 
power rivalry. ᾿ : 

“T believe,” Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard A. She- 
vardnadze said in Washington last week, ‘that our 
common task, our common concern and goal should 
be to make the President’s visit'to Moscow as produc- 
live as was Mikhai] Gorbachev's visit to Washing- 
ton." But that may be difficult to accémplish without 
ἃ new arms treaty to sign, and with a President who 
will have only eight. months left in office. Assuming 
both sides stilt see an arms reduction treaty as attain- 
able in that time, the Moscow summit could become 
an impromptu negotiating session, with all the attend- 
ant opportunities and dangers. ᾿ 

They could issue a joint statement codifying their © 
points of agreement. If the Senate ratifies the inter- 
mediate-range missile treaty in time, the instruments 
of ratification could be exchanged at the summit. Or 
the visit could end up merely ag Mr. Reagan's valedic- 
tory, a conjunction of images reflecting a complex 


world — the veteran anti-Communist in the Kremlin, . 


a fitting conclusion to a remarkable lesson in a Presi- - 
dent’s evolution from ideological reflex to pragmatic 
accommodation. - : 
Soviet leaders used to abhor unrehearsed summit 

meetings. They generally preferred to spend their 
Political capital on pre-negotiated encounters .at 
which some momentous accord — already reached — 
could be signed as an example of tangible accomplish- 
ment. This seemed to reduce the risk that a meeting 
would disappoint world opinion by failing short of ex- 
aggerated expectations, or even degenerate into a 


. Era of the ‘Stabilized Relationship’ 


fight and thereby increase East-West tensions. 

Mr. Gorbachev has played this both ways. By going 
to Geneva without an arms contro! treaty to sign, he 
broke the conservative tradition. Then, he declined to 
come to Washington until something was ready to 
sign, which turned out to be the accord eliminating 
land-based medium- and shorter-range nuclear mis- 
siles. This time, the Soviet leader has shifted back to a 
self-confident appoach, inviting Mr. Reagan to Mos- 


-cow even without ἃ treaty to sign. 


A celebratory summit to mark the easing of Soviet- 
American tensions can be quite usefil to Mr. Garba- 
chev. It is scheduled ta take place shortly before the 
unusual Communist Party conference he has called 
for later in June as a step toward consolidating his 
power and furthering his efforts toward reform. And 
he can only be helped by displaying concrete achieve- 
ments in foreign policy to counter the griping by Rus- 
sians who see him as a talker who has not yet de- 
livered. 

In some measure, this fourth summit between Mr. 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev also represents a process 
of normalization, a tendency toward a rhythm of an- 
nual meetings that has long been advocated by spe- 
cialists on Soviet affairs. ‘It’s a stabilized relation- © 
ship,” said one well-placed Administration official. 
“There are going to continue to be problems,” he 
added, but the will to address them has now taken 
root. 

Indeed, meetings between Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze and Secretary of State George P. Shuttz 
have become so frequent — including last week’s in 
Washington, there have been six in the Jast seven 
months — that they are now seen as routine. There is 
none of the electricity in the air that once character- 
ized such encounters, and the absence of dramatic 
breakthrough is no longer seen as failure. The dia- 
Jogue has broadened considerably to include human 
rights, regional disputes and other issues that the 
Russians never used to want to talk about. 

And discord no fonger sours the entire atmosphere. 
When American naval vessels sailed close to the 
Soviet coast and were sideswiped by Soviet ships in 
the Black Sea just before Mr. Shultz went to Moscow 
last month, for example, both sides took a nonchalant 
attitude, brushing aside the incident. Similarly, the 
American demand for a halt in Soviet military aid to 
Afghanistan, which is delaying an accord on a Soviet 
troop withdrawal, has not been allowed to taint other 
areas of the relationship. 

Still, the proof lies ultimately in more than atmos- 
pherics. If President Reagan goes to Moscow without 
an arms-reduction treaty in hand, the best guess 
among his own officials is that he will not get it in the 
waning months of his Administration. The commit- 
ment will die; experienced staff will begin to leave 
Government. The Russians, knowing that ratification 
will have to be done under the next Administration, 
will not want to make a final agreement that may 
have a be adjusted after Inauguration Day in Janu- 
ary 1989. 


By HENRY KAMM 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan 

, ERTAINTIES are hard to come by 
here or in Peshawar, the unofficial 

capital of the 10 Afghan political 


groupings eager to seize control as 
soon as the Soviet Army leaves their country. 


The prospect of the withdrawal of ‘Soviet . 


forces by early next year was shaken last 
week, when Secretary of State George P. 


Shultz and the Soviet Foreign Minister, ἡ 


Eduard A. Shevardnadze failed to'resolve a 


pute is holding up conclusion of accords in 
Geneva that would insure the -departure- of 
Soviet forces by early next year. 5 


ernment enjoying general support and may, 
in fact, lead to intensified internal strife. 
The most favorable chain of events pro- 


by the quick collapse of the Afghan Commu- 
nist forces. Then the guerrillas would stage a 
concerted drive on Kabul, the capital; the 
Government of President Najibullah would 
fail, and the proposed coalition government 
cobbled together in Peshawar last month 
would take over. 


This is the forecast put forward more or 


less officially by the Afghan rebel alliance in 
Peshawar, the Pakistani Government and 
the countries, including the United States, 


that have given diplomatic support and cov- ᾿ 


ert military assistance to the Afghan “free- 
dom fighters" — a romantic title that diverts 
attention from the lack of common purpose 
and hatreds that divide the alliance. 


. The worst-case scenario is that all of the 
negative passions of a nation whose political: 


culture has not included a gift for accommo- 
-dation and compromise will be allowed free 
play. Then Afghanistan will become a land of 
enduring chaos until a strong power re- 


emerges and imposes its will on a country | | 


whose geography and-sociology encourage 
resistance to central rule. 


The Final Battles 


Such divisions have been strengthened by a - 


level of armament unprecedented even in a 
society that has seen the highest virtue in 
manly readiness to kill for the sake of defend- 
ing honor and wreaking vengeance. Even 
while peace is being sought in Geneva, arms 
are flowing into Afghanistan, and the guer- 
rilla groups are preparing for the final bat- 
tles — with the Naj‘builah Government and 
with each other. 

The Soviet Union is arming the Govern- 
ment in the hope of keeping him in power, 
and the United States and-China are still 


. sending weapons to the guerrillas. Saudi Ara- - 


A Hitch for Diplomats, More Arms for Rebels 


In. Afghanistan, the Opportunities for War Are Endless 


bia and the Persian Gulf sheikdoms are pay- 
ing to restore Sunni Moslems to the political 
dominance that they held until King Zahir 
Shah was overthrown in Kabul in 1973. 

The Afghan anti-Communist groups are 
relatively weak; no group has a leader with 
any hope of achieving a consensus among all 
of them. : 

The seven-party alliance is Sunni. It is 
divided into two wings — four Islamic funda- 
mentalist or radical groups and three Is- 
Jami δ τι 


ies, The members of ~ 


traditionalist part 
each wing distrust each another only slightly 
less than their rivals in the opposing wing. 
The fundamentalists want to create an Af- 
ghanistan more Islamic than ever before; 
the three others favor restoration of tradi-" 


tional sources of authority — tribal or reli- 
gious leaders. 

Three marginal Shiite Moslem parties are 
also based in Peshawar. 


From Peshawar, the alliance members 
distribute arms to the fighting groups inside 
Atghanistan and issue orders to the three 


January after they 


million refugees in Pakistan. 

: When the alliance had to put together a 
Proposed transition government to enable 
Pakistan to demand in Geneva that such a 
leadership be installed, the wrangling was 


long. 

The man they chose to lead Afghanistan 
from war to peace and from Communism 
back to Islam is Ahmed Shah, a minor figure 
in a Saudi-backed party whose name is 
barely known outside his own group. 

No one considers him a real contender for 
power. He was chosen only because the Is- 
lamic fundamentalists and radicals, who cast 
four of the seven alliance votes, wanted one 
of their own to head a shadow government 


: but could not put aside. the rivalries among 


their real leaders. Ὁ 


The Fonner King’s Role 


The three traditionalist parties, which are 
known as moderates only because of their 
lesser zeal, put forward the 73-year-old for- 
mer King, who has spent the years since his 


‘The New York Times/Philip Taubman (soldiers) : Magnum/Steve McCurry (rebel) 
Afghan Government troops holding a victory parade in Kabul in 


downfall in Rome. 

But the reaction of perhaps the strongest 
fundamentalist leader, Mohammed Yunis 
Khalis, was to say that Zahir Shah could re- 
turn toe Afghanistan only for burial The head 
of the most militant radical party, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, rejected the deposed monarch 
as ‘‘non-islamic.” i 

Few people believe that the alliance lead- 
ers will be able to suppress their personal 
ambition when, for the first time since 1979, 


‘the possibility of seizing power arrives. Most 


analysts believe that if the Soviet troops de- 
part, the power of the Peshawar politicians 
will greatly decline. ° 

Their place will be taken by local com- 
manders inside Afghanistan, who have ac- 
cepted the exiled leadership only because the 
alliance parties were the channels through 
which Pakistani military intelligence distrib- 
uted arms from the United States, China or 
the Persian Guif to the guerrillas. Some of 
these commanders have themselves estab- 
lished considerable fiefdoms and they, too, 


defeated rebels in a battle for the town 
of Khost; a young Afghan guerrilla. 


will not want to give up power to a new cen- 
tral government. ᾿ 

While the sources of future conflict among 
the guerrillas are visible, little is known 
about the strength that the Soviet Union will 
continue to provide for the Communist Gov- 
ernment it intends to leave behind. Hated as 
that Government clearly is, it has an army, a 
militia and a separate military force con- 
trolled by the equivalent of the Soviet K.G.B. 
security police. 

In the coming battles for control over a 
country in which an overriding desire for na- 
tional unity has never been evident, the Com-- 
munist force may be the equal in strength of 
any of the insurgent groups. 

Pessimists — optimism is professed only 
by those who hope to come out on top --- see 


.relevance in the example of Lebanon, and 


say that in Afghanistan, too, the tribal and 
religious divisions, fueled by an unlimited 
flow of arms and the intervention of foreign 
powers, may lead to a shattered country that 
no one can put back together. 
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Democracy Is 


Talked About, 
But Pinochet’s 
Still in Charge 


By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 


SANTIAGO, Chile 

N International Women's Day earlier this 

month, the Chilean military.Government out- 

lawed public gatherings and sent army troops 

in battle gear into busy city streets and 

crowded shopping malls. The action was not a reflection 

of the Government's policy toward women but rather of 

its fear that the occasion would provide an excuse for 

anti-Government protests. Those who attempted to 

demonstrate were carried off to jail for a few hours or 
sent fleeing by bursts of tear gas. 

With Chileans expected to vote later this year on 
whether to extend Gen. Augusto Pinochet's presidency 
for eight more years, opponents are concermed that the 
Government's handling of Women's Day was an ominous 
warning. Three days after the event, when General Pino- 
chet gave ἃ speech marking the anniversary of the 1980 
Constitution, several thousand of his supporters were al- 
lowed to demonstrate in the city's main thoroughfare," 
the Alameda Bernardo O'Higgins, which the police had 
raped off for several blocks. 

Electoral officials have promised a legitimate plebi-. 
scite. But some of the Government's opponents doubt 
that they will be allowed to wage effective campaigns. It 
will be like ‘‘a fight in which the two boxers go into the 
ring and someone ties the hands of one of them," said 
Andrés Zaldivar, vice president of the Christian Demo- 
crats, the dominant opposition party. 

For example, he said, the headquarters rented for 
his party's anti-Pinochet campaign remained closed be- 
cause of delays in getting telephone service. He sug- 
gested that political factors were involved. 


The encyclopaedia you've always 
coveted! The New Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s finest home 
learning centre — now in 32 magnificent 
volumes with over 30,000 pages, an 
amazing 44 million words, and 24,000 
eye-catching illustrations. photographs 
and maps. 

THE UNLIMITED DEPTH OF 
KNOWLEDGE — 


THE NEWBRITANNICA: 


The 12-volume 
MICROPAEDIA — 


Designed for fast. easy access to essential 
facts, a ready reference that treats 
subjects concisely. Featuring over 86,000 
articles and cross-reference entries. 


The 17-volume 
MACROPAEDIA— 


Of the vast number of subjects dealt with 


How a Political 


Campaign Is Frustrated in Chile 


‘an 


‘Gamms-Liaison! Alexis Ducios 


Ricardo Lagos, a Socialist, said that when his new 
Party for Democracy needed a place to hold a celebra- 
tion marking the gathering of enough signatures to qual- 
ify for legal status it was rejected by several downtown 
hotels before one finally agreed. 

On a different level, the Government recently re- 


Chileans are expected to vote later this year on whether to extend Gen. Augusto Pinochet's presidency. 


newed decrees establishing a state of emergency and a 
state of “internal danger,” giving General Pinochet ex- 
tensive powers to crack down on civil liberties. He has 
made little use of such powers lately, but they remain at 
his disposal 

Opposition leaders say it is too early to make a 


definitive judgment about the electoral environment. 
Technically ΠΡ campaign has not yet begun. No plebi- 
scite has been called, no candidate has declared, and 
most political parties are still in various stages of com- 
pliance with a new law allowing their establishment. 
Under the slow return to democracy provided for by 
the Constitution, Chile's four military commanders are 


* to name_a candidate and schedule a plebiscite, which. 


must be held at least 60 days before March 11, 1989, when 
the new presidential term is to begin. Military leaders 
have indicated that the date will be between Sept. 11 and 
Dec. 11 of this year. It is considered all but certajn that 
General Pinochet, the army commander, will be the can- 
didate. If he receives more “no” than '‘yes” votes, he will 


εἰς, be required to call open elections the following year. 


The Constitution requires that no more than 60 days 
pass between the announcement of the plebiscite and the 
voting. It is during that period that the opposition plans to 


* concentrate its efforts against the General. 


But opposition parties fear that even with two 
months of campaigning they will be unable to dent the 
Pinochet armor. The “space to campaign is very lim- 
ited,” Mr. Zaldivar said, “‘even though, formally, it may 
not seem that the limitation is so great." 

The Government's control over the military and bu- 
reaucratic apparatus will allow it to mobilize pro-Pino- 
chet voters, Mr. Zaldivar said. At the same time, he said, 
opponents will be forced to practice “‘self-censorship” 
out of fear that the President will use his emergency 
powers to banish them into exile or to isolated areas of 
the country. ΡΥ. 

. While acknowledging that “8 certain liberalism” ex- 
ists in radio and newspapers and magazines, Mr. Zaldi- 
var noted that the Government has almost full control of 
television and so far has allowed little access to the oppo- 
sition. Finally, he said ‘he feared that “terrorists of the 
right protected by the Government” would use the fre- 
quent attacks on military and police by Chile's two Marx- 
ist-Leninist guérrilia groups as an excuse for violent re- 
prisals, frightening people from supporting anyone but 
General Pinochet. es) 

Some people in the armed forces and Government 
would tike to improve the electoral climate. Gen. Rodolfo 
Stange, the director of the national police and one of the 


+ four commanders who will name the candidate and set 


the date for the voting, said recently that first he would 
like to lift the state of emergency. He and the command- 
ers of the air force and navy have long favored more 
rapid political liberalization but have been unable, or un- 
willing, to confront Genera! Pinochet's army. 

’ How the commanders work out their differences 
may determine just how legitimate the outcome of the 
voting ultimately appears — not only to Chileans but to 
the rest of the world as well. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


‘Frantic’: Roman Polanski at 54 


Though haunted 
by his past, the 
actor-film maker 
is savoring 
success on stage 


- and screen. 


By JOAN DUPONT 


PARIS 

Roman Polanski’s new ‘film, 

“Frantic,” a woman steps out of 
the frame — her Paris hotel 


whenever I'm waiting for somebody 
who is late,” said Mr. Polanski the 
other day over lunch in a bistro near 
the Champs-Elysées. “1 always won- 
der, what's the limit? There is no real 


you start to worry?” 

For a man who has had so much to 
worry about during his 54 years, Mr. 
Polanski seems incredibly fit. He is 
all lean meat, with features carved to 
the bone. Fast on his feet, dressed 
boyishly in jeans and a sweater, a 
polka-dot kerchief sticking out of a 
he looks like a streetwise 
Peter Pan, with his open, impudent 
face and not one gray hair. He takes 
out black-rimmed bifocals, however, 
to read the menu. 

His last film, the costume extrava- 
ganza “Pirates,” failed. ‘“You're only 


ΠῚ 


A Parisian for the last 11 years, he 
leads a high-power, hectic ‘life; he 

drives a seven-year-old Mercedes, 
goes to a gym like the one in “‘Fran- 
tic” and dances at the Bains Douches, 
a club that also turns up in the film, 
inviting Harrison Ford, the anguished 
husband, a San Francisco doctor, to 
temptation. 

"1 wanted to make a movie about 
Paris today, my Paris,” Mr. Polanski 
says. The fact that He remains some- 
thing of a: foreigner gives an edge to 
his observations. He.knows just how 
frustrating the French can be. “Fran- 
tic’ has several levels of alienation: 
the doctor doesn’t speak. the lan- 


guage, the hotel detective leers when 


Making errmntne, the director, at left, instructs Emmanuelle See. and Harrison Ford. 


the doctor says his wife has disap- 
peared — ing is awry. “It's a 
film about jet lag,” Mr. Polanski of- 
fers with an ironic gleam. 

- The doctor’s search takes him 
through smoky Paris clubs, where he 
meets a beautiful young woman, 
Michéle (Emmanuelle Seigner), and 


‘has him dodging rival gangs — Is- 


raeli and Arab — bent on capturing 
an mysterious souvenir of the Statue 
of Liberty. ᾿ 

Mr. Polanski says he is exhaustéd. 
During the day, he has been dubbing 
“Frantic” into French and at night he 
gets into a fetal crouch, playing 
Gregor. Samsa in an adaptation of 
Franz Kafka's “Metamorphosis” on 
stage. “It's physically demanding,” 
he says, ‘‘and not good for me; it 
makes me irritable: I find myself 
doing bug motions constantly,” 

Beyond: the taut, acrobatic per- 
formance, Mr. Polanski as a giant 
bug appears haunted by intimations 
of his past life, his painful childhood 


in Poland. During World War II, when 
his parents were deported, he fended 
for himself. At 20, he acted in Andrzej 
Wajda’s film “Generation.” Mr. 
Polanski’s disturbing first film, 
“Knife in the Water,” which he di- 
rected at the age of 29, won’ the crit- 
ics’ prize at the Venice Festival. He 
went on to make “Repulsion,” "ΠΟ 
de-Sac” and ‘‘The Fearless Vampire 
Killers,” all co-written with Gérard 
Brach, who- collaborated on eight of 
his films, — ον “Frantic.” 
“Rosemary's Baby” and ‘‘China- 
town" clinched Mr. Polanski's repu- 
tation as the master of the elegant 
horror genre. 

His comeback as actor and director 
this season is a triumphant. break 
from the dark times: the murder of 
his pregnant wife, Sharon Tate, in 
1969, his arrest, eight years later, for 


statutory rape of a 13-year-old girl . 


Indicted on a charge of unlawful sex- 
ual intercourse, he pleaded guilty and 
fled the United States, branding him- 


Fiction Fuels Today’ 5 
Documentaries 


By VINCENT CANBY 


Orson Welles’ ‘‘Citizen Kane,” a 
journalist searches for the moti- 
vating force in the life of Charles 
Foster Kane, the newspaper ty- 
coon. The result is a portentous 
“March of Time” type of documen- 


tary that, finally, misses the point. In. 


Woody Allen's '‘Zelig,” which poses 
85 a documentary about the life and 


times of the notorious “‘Chameleon ἡ 


Man,” the unmistakable figure of Mr. 
Allen (in the title role) is seen in old 
newsreel clip, peeking around Hitler 
to wave to a friend in the audience at 
a Nazi rally. 

‘Inserted in Warren  Beatty’s 


“Reds” are interviews with Rebecca ' 


West, Henry Miller and Will Durant, 
among others, whose reminiscences 
about the Old Left give poignant his- 
torical perspective to the fictional- 


ized story of the romance of John - 


Reed and Louise Bryant. 


Since the birth of movies, the docu- . 


mentary film form has been enrich- 
ing our fiction films. 

It's now apparent that fiction films, 
or, at least, the prerogatives of fic- 
tion, have multiplied the possibilities 
open to the makers of documentaries. 

Today’s documentary film makers 
no longer see themselves limited to 
works about socially and politically 
oriented events, issues and people, As 

«the fiction writer may explore him- 
self to understand the world, the 


documentary film maker often turns: 


inward im order to see out. 


As Francoise Romand shows in her 
“Call Me Madame," documentaries 
dont’t have to be about so-called “‘im- 
portant” subjects to be important. 
It's enough, as in fiction, that the film 
maker is able to perstiade us to sifaife 
her (or his) curjosity, surprise or 
point of view. The result is an unusual 


- variety of documentary films — in- - 


‘cluding cockeyed, highly subjective 


essays, personal memoirs, compara- ἡ 


tively conventional narratives and, 
frequently, some combination of 
same. 

Though the 17th arinial New Direc- 
.ters/New Films Festival, which 
ended Sunday at the Museurn of Mod- 

em Art, was not dedicated to docu- 
mentaries, the documentaty selec- 
tions- dominated the event, both by 


their quality and for their living testi- - 
_ mony that the documentary is a far 
trom moribund form. ? 


In spite of the fact that few docu- 
mentary films ever find theatrical re- 
lease, and in spite of the fact that pub- 
lic television is virtually their only 
mass-audience outlet, documentary 
film makers carry on. Since it’s not 
for the profits, something like love 
must be the spur. 

As much as the print journalist, the 
documentary film maker deals in in- 
formation thar, it's assumed, will lead 
to truth. Today this information is 
being used in ways that probably 
would have baffled and disturbed 
such pioneers as Robert Flaherty 
(“‘Nanook of the North’) and Louis 
de Rochemont, producer of “The 
March of Time” series. Very often, 
the film maker doesn’t even allow 
himself to.-say what the truth is sup- 
Posed to be. This is the “new docu- 
mentary.” 

Consider these three films featured 
in the MOMA festival: 

“The Emperor's Naked Army 
‘Marches On," in which Kazuo Hara, 
the Japanese director whose first fea- 
ture this is, follows a clearly psy- 
chotic World War II veteran around 
Japan on what may be a wild goose 
chase, 

The vet is attempting to fix.the 
blame for'the execution of three of his 
army comrades in New Guinea in 
1945. With Mr. Hara’s camera urging 
him on, he bullies and lies his way 
into the confidence of old comrades, 
delivers long, incoherent tirades 
-against the Emperor and winds up 
(atter the film was completed, we are 
told) serving a 12-year sentence in 
jail for attempted murder. 

The movie has the chilly manner of 
a Peter Handke novel. Its ‘‘informa- 
tion’ is presented as if it were raw 
material for us to make sense of, 
though, obviously, it's been edited by 
the film maker. It’s. clear that the 


* making of the movie prompted much 


of the behavior we see, but the movie 


pretends to remain aloof from it.- 


Time may or may not march on. 
“Call Me Madame,” by Francoise 
Romand, about a barrel-shaped, be- 
spectacied, late-50-ish Frenchwoman 
named Ovida Delect, a poet, novelist 
and political activist who would prob- 
ably have remained anonymous if she 
hadn’t originally: been he. Born Jean- 
Pierre Voidies, Ovida had a sex- 
change operation at the age of 55, by 
which she effectively abandoned Hu- 
guette, Jean-Pierre's wife, and Jean- 


Noel, the young man who was their . 


son. 


Miss Romand is the one-of-a-kind 
director who, in 1986, made “‘Mix- 
Up,” the true story of two babies who 
were Switched at the maternity hospi- 
tal and lived 20 years with the wrong 
parents — the first documentary 
farce that I know of. 

For “Call Me Madame” she seems 
to have had the run of the country 
house that Ovida Delect still shares 
with Huguette and Jean-Noel. Indi- 
vidually and together, each talks can- 
didly about the changes in his/her 
life. Though the film is often very 
funny (Ovida is an iron-willed ham in 
front of the camera), it’s also a deso- 
late picture of a family ‘forever 
smashed to smithereens in a most un- 
usual way. The tone is friendly, non- 
judgmental. {s this household really 
much different from many others? 
Perhaps not. 

“The Case of Herman the Stoker,” 
written and directed by Leszek 
Wosiewicz, a Polish director who cor- 
siders the rise and fall of the Third 
Reich as he imagines it was seen by 
the man whose claim on history is 
that he made the fires for Hitler's 
fireplaces. Herman, who died in 1985, 
was interviewed by the director (off 
camera) arid from time to time is is 
seen onscreen as a shadowy Οἱ man. 


While Mr. Wasiewicz cuts between | 


old newsreel footage (Hitler at his 
prime, happy, shirtless German. 


‘youth batallions, dead bodies smol- 


dering in shallow graves) and more 
recent shots of the ruins of Hitler's 
pleasure palaces, a voice on the 
soundtrack remembers Herman’s 
thoughts (as ascribed to him by the 

director). Herman is fascinated by 
the therapeutic properties of various 
kinds of burning wood. 

Beechwood stimulates careers, 
heals pimples and helps the digestion. 
Maple facilitates great: feats. Oak 
possesses mystical properties. It 
“neutralizes harmful _ outside 
agents.” Birch Provides Peace of 
mind. 

It’s no wonder that Herman gave 
careful consideration to the choice of 
wood he burned for Hitler. Keeping 
the Fithrer warm and well was his 
job. Herman “almost had all Europe 
under his command.” He was aston- 
ished by the bomb plot on Hitler’s life 
(why would anyone want to kill Hit- 
ler?) and astonished that, at the end, 


it all came to nothing. Long after the |. 


war, when Herman was an old man, 
his family teasingly described him as 
‘all that’s left of the Third Reich.” 


self a fugitive from justice. He says 
that the scandal made him “‘an evil, 
profligate dwarf” — he is 5 foot 5 — in 
the public eye. 


Last year, a weighty special edition 
was published by the French daily 
Liberation, in which 700 film makers 
addressed themselves to the question 
why do you film? Under Roman 
Polanski (Poland), was the succinct 
“I wonder.” 

“I hate questions like that,” he 
says, attacking his entrecfte. ‘How 
can you answer in a clever way? I'd 
have to talk about my parents, about 
my sister who took me to the movies, 
about living in the ghetto and looking 
through barbed wire at German 
propaganda newsreels projected on a 
wail, about living on the loose and see- 


Arts & 
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ing German films. But the fact is,” he 
says, “1 really wonder sometimes 
why I put myself through all this, 

“I know that when I want to make a 
thriller, it comes from the desire of 
wanting to see a thriller; 1 would like 
to be ἃ spectator, but of course, I 
never am. I am chasing a shadow be- 
cause, by the time it is done, I am in- 
capable of appreciating it." Postwar 
English cinema was his inspiration: 
Carol Reed’s “Odd Man Out" and 
Laurence Olivier’s “Hamlet” — “I 
saw ‘Hamlet’ 24 times.” Today, Mr. 
Polanski admires America movies 
and seems to feel kinship with a boy 
wonder from a very different back- 
ground, Steven Spielberg. 

Although Mr. Polanski was in Paris 
during the 60’s, he was never part of 
cinema’s New Wave. “‘Most of them 
came from the Cahiers du Cinema; [ 
came from the Lodz Film Schoot 1 
was professional from the start. They 


saw a lot of pictures, but that was all . 


they had.” 

“My life is an open book,” he likes 
to say, but he has put pain behind him 
, with such determination that he is 

| sometimes suspected of insensitivity. 
He says that his father’s death from 

,eancer a few years ago made him 

- more vulnerable, “115 very strange. I 

‘arg much more affected by the past 
now than when I was young,” he says. 
‘“When 1 recently saw the Frederic 
Rossif documentary ‘Le Temps du 
Ghetto’ (‘The Time of the Ghetto’), it 
affected me more than when ! lived 
it.” 

Mr. Polanski was born in Paris. His 
family returned to Poland when he 


was 3, He remembers being a spoiled : 
ing like that in life; she is sweet.” 


child: “1 had terrible tantrums.” 
When the wall went up in front of 
their house in Cracow, his mother, 
hearing that Jews were being 
rounded up, took the 8-year-old boy 
from the ghetto into hiding. A couple 
of days later, his father came to get 
him. ‘On the way back, he told me 
my mother had been taken away. My 
father cried, and | begged him not to 
because | didn’t want him to attract 
the attention of the people outside the 
ghetto, J didn’t cry. It did not yet hit 
me; it was quite abstract, and J did 
not think she would not come back. 
Now I realize, only now, how much ! 
missed my mother." 

His half-sister Annette was at 
Auschwitz with his mother. “After, 
she told me that my mother was six 


months pregnant when she was 
gassed. When I was little, it was terri- 
ble because 1 was waiting. Once I 
learned what happened, | learned to 
live with it: 1 just wiped it from my 
mind and went on with my life.” 

Mr. Polanski feels that his reputa- 


tion is “4 question of my 
personality ... and fate.” 
a 


“I started being seen as a devil 
after the death of Sharon,” Mr. Polan- 
ski says. He knows the drama 
changed him, that he has fost his inno- 
cence and lives with a “Judaic sensé 
of guilt." Now, he thinks, he could see 
himself as a father. “1 think I would 
bea good father.” 

He also thinks he better under- 
stands the taboos he broke in the 
statutory rape case. “You have to 
learn a tough lesson. Here, in France, 
people like me more than in Amer- 
ica; there, the more you go into the 
country, the more of a devil Γ am.” 
His legal situation is being examined 
by lawyers on both sides of the Aulan- 
tic. “1 want to do something about it, 
yes, but that's for my peace of mind. 
Because I think I really betong here. § 
fee] European, if such an animal ex- 
ists. don’t think I'm made for living 
in the States, although I'm very ad- 
miring — I’m a real fan of the forefa- 
thers who made the Constitution.” 

He has said he was reluctant to dis- 
cuss his relationship with the 21-year- 
old Miss Seigner, his new discovery, 


-who plays Harrison Ford’s guide in 


“Frantic.” But he cannot help talking 


- about her: “Isn't she so French — 


cool, tough, and graceful? She is noth- 


Mr. Polanski says he would like to 
make a French film, but ‘France is 
only five percent of the world market, 
so when you make a French film 

. you're condemned to a ghetto.” 

After sharing the sherbet, he bolts 
his coffee and lights ἃ cigarillo. ‘A lot 
of good things are happening now, but 
when they are happening, I think that 
bad things will folow ... All my life, 
it has been like this." Is that fate? 
“It's just the nature of things, a ques- 
tion of the amplitude in which you 
live. I mean, the higher you get, the 
harder you fall. {f you are looking for 
great elations and ecstasies, you also 
have ta expect rough after-effects. I 
started out spoiled, then life made me 
less spoiled.” a 
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ACROSS 
1 City on the 
Alabama 
8 Hawaiian 
goose 
10 Thunderstruck 
14 Turkish 
pavilion 
19 Bay window 
20 Done 
21 Pith 
22 Roman 
handles 
23 Artificial 
25 Foreigner 
27 "— La: 
Dying”: 
Faulkner 
28 The study οἵ 
wealth 
36 Mil. rank 
31 Parlor piece 
33 Small 
sandpiper 
34 Candles 
36 Placed on 
Elba, e.g. 
39 Move ina 
Ξ eelom race 
juster 7100 
42 Coin minter's aid 
blank δὶ 
45 ΤΥ" λῆς vocal | a 
ine 
4 Novelist με 
ἹΠΕΟΊΒΙΓ 
495 “Ὕε5 -----Ἰ: 
5. Davis Jr. iia 
53 One of the 
“deadly 
seven” . 
54 Cat fancier 92 Declaration 
57 Reduce a fever signer 
-58 “Wait — 94 Buigarian 
Dark,” 1967 money 
film. 97 Pub pastime 
60 Kohoutek,e.g. 99 Memberofa 
61 TV sitcom safari 
62 Red Sea port 102 Legenda 
63 Tokens of founder of 
assurance . Rome 
65 Emboss metal 104 Impede 
67 Willam—— 1085S.A.coumry 
Yeats 109 Awakener's 
68 Existence: stretching 
Comb. form activity 
69Cubicmeter 114 A Thai tongue 
76 Mars: Comb. ᾿ 115 Ephemeral 
form 117 Study of en- 
71 Musical graving upon 
notations gems 
- 73 Off balance 119 Mature 
“74 Blue-penciled 120 Ex-constel- 
78 Items on lation 
pitchers” 121 Rarae — 
mounds 122 “Boléro™ 
79 Sound ina composer 
round ὁ 123 Golfing great 
80 "Clo-Clo” 124 Cupid 
composer 125 Novelist 
82 Babe Ruth's Macaulay - 
retired - 126 Jenny Lind, 
number. eg. 
ΡΟΝ 
4 Like a βο] 
87 Ibsen heroine DOWN 
88 Katarina Witt 1 Couches 
feat 2 Clear a lape 
“89 Contract 3 Lawful 
90 Isinglass ΝΥ. 
91 Partner to landmark 
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. Guthrie extant's ite 
coe a forerunner 98 Purports Company" 
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9 Antificial 55 Straight 103 Volley ὁ 113 — dixit 
10 Disobedient or muscles J05"..-afeeling 118 Education org. 
mischievous 56 Tragedy and —": __ 138 Nomologist’s 
11 Best written in 1604 Wordsworth forte 
12 PartofQ.E.D. 59 Peopleof Riga : 
13 Actress Moore 62 King of Na- 
14 Dorothy Gale's ples: 1808-15 
stale 64 Distressful call 
15 Part of πος “ANSWER TO PREVIOUS PUZZLE 
iin a Abbr. penal 
nedible ‘orset 
Te COED COGRD OOUBE ἐμ πῸ 
17 More rational 72 Source of ABOURCOGEE ΒΗΠΏΠΕΠΕΙΣ 
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38 One of the Barton a a [ἢ 
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Endgame With Moscow 


It would be surprising if White House strate- 
gists weren’t looking hard at the.last months of the 
Administration. Most likely, they are talking about 
final moves with Moscow — on Afghanistan, strate- 
gic nuclear arms and Nicaragua. And ail this in the 
context of President Reagan’s role in history and 
the upcoming Presidential election. 

Hard-liners are probably urging Mr. Reagan 
not to make further agreements unless Moscow 
meets maximum U.S. terms: Walk out of office with 
ideological purity intact, and rest on laurels like the 
medium-range missile treaty. 

Republican operatives are probably saying that 
this course would mean lost political opportunities, 
and arguing that Mr. Reagan should stand firm for 
now to please hard-liners — then strike his deals in 
the fall to help elect Vice President Bush. 

Other pragmatic conservatives surely see the 
pitfalls in this October scenario. Maybe the Rus- 
sians will remain eager to deal with Mr. Reagan by 
fall; maybe they won't. The odds are just as high 
that by then Moscow will be looking over Mr. Rea- 
gan's shoulder toward the next President. Mr. Rea- 
gan is at the height of his bargaining power during 
the next two months. Wny not use the opportunity to 
make the most sensible agreements now? 

This last alternative has strong appeal. If good 
arrangements can’t be struck with Moscow by sum- 
mer, it’s always possible to try again for October. 
The question the Administration should be asking it- 
self, then, ‘is not when to move but what kinds of 
agreements to seek. 


The issue in the Afghan talks now comes down 
to this: Accept the Soviet offer to withdraw all 
forces in nine months in return for a cutoff of U.S. 
aid to the rebels. Or insist on some form of parallel 
Soviet cutoff to provide “‘symmetry." 

Hard-liners demand the mutual cutoff. But they 
seem more intent on preventing accord than on get- 
ting Soviet forces out and allowing the Afghans to 
reclaim their country. Do the hard-liners seriously 
believe that Soviet aid will save the puppets in 


The Incredible Hulks 


In the afternoon, the gray station wagon left 
parked on a residential block in Manhattan's Chel- 
sea district still looked like a station wagon. After 
dark, the scavengers arrived and removed some of 
the engine and the rear wheels. Then, finding noth- 
ing else of value, they smashed all the windows, 
showering broken glass and leaving behind another 
in the rising tide of abandoned hulks that deface 
American streets. How many neighborhoods must 
be trashed before 


Kabul when they barely survive now with Soviet 
forces and Soviet aid? Are hard-liners so naive as to 
think that even after U.S. aid ends, the mujahedeen 
won't have ample stockpiles and supplies across the 
Iran border? 

The hard-liners are right when they say that the 
weary Russians will withdraw even without a deal. 
But withdrawal will be slow and Soviet military aid 
and activity, unrestrained. Better a negotiated deal 
than a ragged and lengthy conclusion. 

An equally clearsighted approach is needed for 
the strategic arms reduction talks, in danger of 
Stalling again on the issue of space-based defenses. 
In a reversa} last week, the Administration stated 
that it won’t agree to reduce offensive arms without 
an accord on the future of defenses. That’s been 
Moscow's position all along. And it’s right because 
neither side can know what cuts are safe without 
being able tq calculate the role that defenses might 
play. 

But the Administration complicates the issue 
by demanding that Moscow accept some testing in 
space. The Russians aren't likely to buy this. What’s 
more, Congress won't either. It’s past time for Mr. 
Reagan to face up to this and to use the leverage of 
“Star Wars” while he can. 

Similar logic holds for Nicaragua. The contras 
have recognized that Congress won't support them 
forever and wants them to bargain seriousjy with 
the Sandinistas. Contra leaders last week accepted 
that reality and worked out a 60-day cease-fire deal 
with Managua. The Sandinistas also made several 
key political concessions. 

The rpad from cease-fire to peace will be ex- 
tremely difficult. The Administration can make it 
impossible. But it would be far more responsible to 
help the contras bargain for the best terms they can 
get. Mikhail Gorbachev has offered to show re- 
Straint in aiding Nicaragua, and Mr. Reagan can 
press him to do so. : 

White House strategists will serve their Presi- 
dent and nation well, as they ruminate on endgame 
with Moscow, if they seize the opportunity to make 
the good deals that are at last within reach. 


law narrowly, and so derelict owners must be 
served summonses in person instead of by mail 
That means only 500 of the 50,000 culprits identified 
so far have been made to pay. The city has lost mil- 
lions in fines, and completely in deterrent value. 
The city now seeks help from the Legislature. It 
asks for the authority to serve abandoned-car sum- 


_Monses by mail — like summonses for other sanita- 


tion violations. The measure would also simplify en- 
forcement by requir- 


city governments ing owners to notify 

get serious about the D.M.V. of all 

fighting the tide? sales or other dispos- 
Chicagoans als of vehicles. 


abandoned 50,000 4 
dead cars on city 
Streets last year — ; 
20 percent more than + 
in 1986. Los Angeles 
and Boston have also 
seen steep increases. ᾿ 
New York's problem has grown truly staggering: in 
1987, the Sanitation Department had to remove a 
record 128,733 abandoned vehicles, up from 105,000 
in 1986 — and from 31,000 in 1981. 

New York, at least, has awakened to the utility 
of stiff penalties for abandonment. Under a new pro- 
gram, sanitation agents now track piateless hulks to 
the last registered owner by using an I.D. number 
found on the engine block. Unless the car was stolen, 
state law provides for a $500 fine. 

But the supposed crackdown is a joke. The 
state's Department of Motor Vehicles construes the 


The Editorial Notebook 


Instead of hav- 
ing to rely on an in- 
different state traf- 
fic agency, the city 

: could adjudicate 
abandoned-car sum- 
monses itself, with 

the maximum $500 fine required in al! cases. The 

Legislature could add teeth by barring anyone who 

fails to pay a dumping fine from registering a new 
car, just as parking scofflaws now are denied regis- 
tration until they settle up. 

Such a common-sense program would help 
transform New York from a dumping ground to a 
national model. But a sensible program does not 
jump into law by magic. After proposing a sound 
idea, the city now sits back meekly and waits. Un- 
less the city can persuade the Legislature to act, the 
incredible tide of hulks will only rise. 


The Mirage of Secure Borders 


Writing in Foreign Affairs maga- 


i 
zine, Prime Minister Yitzhak Does Israel Depend jeans ee Steer era 
Shamir maintains that fsraet’s fron- 5 Α “We are always the invaded, we 
tiers were “‘virtually indefensibie” Ona Maginot Line? are always the ones to suffer, we 


until the conquests of 1967. So he re- 

sists withdrawal from the West Bank, whose heights 
dominate Israel's “population centers, main industrial 
zones, rail and road arteries and international airport.” 

His concern with secure borders is shared by well-wish- 
ing Americans. Given Arab invasions, it’s understandable 
for Israelis to equate geography with security. But a good 
deal of modern history attests to the contrary — that se- 
cure borders owe less to geography than to a common in- 
terest in respecting them. 

Nobody did more than Bismarck, for example, to fix the 
frontiers of }9th-century Europe. A critical biographer, 
Edward Crankshaw, describes Bismarck as a gifted diplo- 
mat endowed with superb vision. Yet his vision failed 
after the Franco-German War in 1871 when he yielded to 
his generals and imposed a victor’s peace: 

“He had sought to ensure, by taking Alsace-Lorraine, by 
taking Strasbourg and Metz, that France could never at- 
tack again. But this very action made it certain that she 
would burn for revenge, and that other powers would sym- 
pathize with her. Had Bismarck been a truly great states- 
man he would have concentrated all his forces on securing 
perpetual amity with France, with Austria, with Russia — 
and with England.” 

France's turn came in 1919, when Germany was pros- 
trate after the ruinous Great War, France showed itself no 
wiser than Bismarck’s Germany. The obsession with im- 
pregnable borders was given passionate expression in 


are always the ones to be sacrificed. 
Fifteen invasions in less than six centuries give us the 
right to insist on a victor's treaty. ... After all we have suf- 
fered, we have the right to demand certainties.” 

So said André Maginot, inspirer of the fortifications that 
bore his name. In 1940, the Wehrmacht made the Maginot 
Line a byword for myopia. If war between France and 
Germany is now unthinkable, it’s because de Gaulle 
and Adenauer wrote into a treaty an amity grounded in 
interest. 

Henry Kissinger would recall a different historical par- 
allel; the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in 1938. Hit- 
ler claimed that three million Sudeten Germans were op- 

by Prague and demanded annexation of the Sude- 
tenland. Britain and France went along, shamefully, at 
Munich. Stripped of a fortified frontier, Czechs lost the 
means for resisting Nazi takeover. 

The parallel would be more persuasive if any Arab 
neighbor could be compared to Nazi Germany. In fact, Is- 
rael js the regional superpower, and its military edge is 
greater now that Egypt is no longer a likely adversary 
and the Sinai no longer a security preoccupation. 

What truly doomed Czechoslovakia was its isolation, 
and its abandonment by France and Britain. Does Mr. 
Kissinger realty think that Prague would have prevailed 
over Hitler if only it had secure frontiers? How does that 
differ fromm Sergeant Maginot's brilliant idea? 

KARL E. MEYER 
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Letters _ 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


No Need'to Make Calamity of So Long Life 


Tothe Editor: - ἜΤ, 
Anna Mary Wells” déscribed . οἷο- 


- quently what many older: people feel 


(“At the End, We Ask the Unanswer- 
able Questions All Over Again,” letter, 
March 13). What I would like to add is 
the attitude of younger people toward 
us. Next month, I wili be 82 years old. 1 
live alone and manage quite well. 
When I was 77, I-got a degree in cot 
fei pasteles a furor, as if I had 


Something extraordinary. 
When my husband died l0-years ago 
(he was a psychoanatyst), 1 was dis- 


mayéd by the change in τὴν social life. ἡ 


However, I had always maintained _ 
friendships with people -outside this 
circle, artists and writers. 1 played 
tennis until two years ago, when the 
sport became difficult. ‘I walk, albeit 
slowly, visit museums and attend con- 
certs and movies occasionally. ς΄. 
impairments of health-have slowed 
my activities. | read slower and hear 
less, but maintain a lively interest in 
politics. Many people are patronizing 
to older people; hesitation seems to 
indicate senility, although many of us 
have been absent-minded all our lives. 
Art can still be enjoyed even if the 
colors are not’ distinct; "thusic is de- 
lightful despite minor’ impairments. 
We do not have to rush to a job, so life 
has compensation in serenity. ~ ᾿ 
Having a mix οἵ friends and enter- 
taining is pleasant. Younger people 
are frequently interested in maintain- 
ing a.relatiqnship with us. Retiring 
inte inactivity, mtellectual and physi- 
cal, induces hypochrondriasis and no 
one, of any age, enjoys.an obsession of 
“organ” recitals. We resent being pa- 
tronized; our wit may not be as quick 
and our reflexes may be slower, but 
friends my age still have an intense 
fascination with everything we did αἴ ἃ. 
faster pace when we were younger. 


The most serious complaint seems 
to be the attitude of doctors toward 
us. Generally we are dismissed per- 
emptorily when we request ἃ simple 
brief explanation of a diagnosis. A 
friend waited in a cardiologist’s office 
more than two hours. The doctor gave 
no explanation or apology. When my 
friend protested, he said contemptu- 
ously, “What else do you have to do 
with your time?” 

We don't want maudlin hand hoid- 
ing, but the incivility of the medical 
profession is flagrant. Any feelings of 
depression and reluctance to 


“medical help by the elderly can be 
- charged to physicians. Patience and 
interest is usually tendered by young 


doctors,-who are overworked. This 
imay sound harsh, but it is a frequent 
complaint. τῆς : 
“We should bear in mind that our 
children, when we are in our 80's, are 


usually in middle age. Frequently 
they have problems in their mar- 
riages, illnesses and need to cope with 


their children, who are in great need 
of their love and attention. We, there- 
fore, cannot expect them to devote a 
great deal of fime to us. Divorce in- 
trudes, and at times ecohomic prob- 
lems have to be dealt with. We are 
frequently shielded from this turmoil 
through sympathy for our age. 

There are children who have time 
to visit their parents in nursing 
homes daily. This is, of course, spien- 
did, but it is frequently done through 
a grim sense of duty. Reminding our 
children of this “exemplary” beha- 
viour causes feelings of guilt and es- 
trangement. If we have had a moder- 
ately good relationship with our chil- 
dren we should continue this by trust- 
ing them. SADIE F. KLEIN 

New York, March 15, 1988 
. 


Fight to the Finish ᾿ 

"Το the Editor; : 

ΑΒ, too, had an 85th birthday re- 
‘cently, I found the letter from Anna 
iMary Wells, living in a retirement 
community, very sad. However, I 
jthink the answer lies in holding on to 
jone’s position in life as long as possi- 
jble instead. of giving up and taking 
1 


-\what seems an easier path. 


ι Well-meaning children may advise 
jselling the house, giving up an inter- 


est in the stock market, taking it easy , 


in general, but then it would seem 
there's nothing left but emptiness, re- 
.gret and boredom. 

After thinking it over, I've decided 
,to continue feuding with the garden- 
er, cussing out the garbage collector 
and hating everything and everyone 
connected with taxation of any kind. 

For in that way I won't be a rueful 
‘pussycat herded into an old-age 
home, but will end up fighting to the 
finish. Sonya DECKOFF 

Great Neck, L.I., March 13, 1988 


There Are Plenty. More Noriegas Where This One Came From 


To the Editor: 

+ With almost no dissent in the 
United States, the cry has gone up 
that Panama's dictator, Gen. Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, must go, for the. 
sake of Panamanian democracy and 
a drug-free United States. But like the 
thugs who control the military in 
Haiti, Honduras, El Salvador and 
Guatemala, whom the United States 
has for decades trained, financed and 
provided with military, economic and 
political support, General Noriega is 
partly an American creation, now 


tomorrow, what reason is there to 
think, any more than recently in 
Haiti, that the system of corruption 

fe hal 


ikely- -ovitcomé!:"is": that" atiother- 
Noriega will emerge, and the old re- - 


gime will continue, a bit tidied up per- 
haps, newly annoined by the United 
States as a sturdy ally. 

There will be no democracy in Cen- 


the military. But it is clear that the 
United States does not favor: that. 


and-repression*-he happens’ to ‘heatf’ ΝΗ 
Fiore ces terre ed most"! afi H /Gdnal (wo 


Otherwise it would not bestow, and in 


A Lesson in Repentance From Ogden Nash 


To the Editor: 


Fernando Ferrer, disturbed about . 


the picture of the Bronx as urban 
nightmare in Tom Wolfe's novel ‘‘The 


Bonfire of the Vanities” (news story, . 


March 11), is not the first Bronx.bor- 
resident whose local pride has 


1930's and 40's, raised a storm at the 
couplet written by Ogden Nash 

The Bronx? 

No thonx! 

Lyons, who had a keen eye for pub- 
licity openings, publicly challenged 
Nash to deliver a countercouplet of 
apology on the steps of the Hall-of 


Fame on what was then thé Bronx’: _ 


"At the time, however, those fears 


the process defame, the title of and reservations were drowned out - 
democracy ‘on El Salvador and by the din raised by those who wanted ΒΞ 
Guatemala, whose presidents, like ἃ treaty at any cost and by those who 2 
Panama's, live on the sufferance of were determined to oppose it no mat- Ἂ om 
generals with a record that is far’ ter what. Ber 
more brutal and bloody than any We are now seeing that the treaties cig 
deeds charged against General do not address themselves very well! = cf 
Noriega. PAUL GOODMAN __ to the problem of assuring the contin- ‘ 
νυ Professor of History ued smooth functioning of the Ἷ 
University οἵ California. Panama Canal as an international , 
Davis, Calif, March 12, 1988 _utility of strategic importance in the 5 
to 2 ; = of the rh geen of Latin 
, merican politi - ea 
What of the Canal? The Medellin drug cartel and the : » 
Tothe Editor: . _ Panamanian military will be around . ce 
For the record, it should be noted : Jong after Gen. Manuel Antonio oe 
that the concerns about the mainte- Noriega is gone. The treaties provide 
nance and see ration ..of. she pala eerie turnover of the Panama. 
Panania Cana res Pang-~~ Catial te Pamama ‘by the “ = : 
Ἄς: : "is abel of schechile = 
59. ἅπαι βεῖν εὐνό δα We'should'riot be Mailéd into believ- ἡ 
those voiced’ by Americans. working ing that once we get rid of this partic- : 
in;Panama during the debate over the ular bad guy, problems in Panama or 
Panama Canal treaties [0 years ago. on the Panama Canal will be solved. =A ἣ 
While many of those Americans felt ‘Mary ΚΝΑΡΡ, HERBERT KNAPP ᾿ ἐν Ἀν ἤρα, 
some accommodation needed to be | South Egremont, Mass., March 8, 1988 ; ὃ 
worked out with Panama, theyfeared The writers are authors of ‘Red, ἡ - 
that the Carter Administration was White and Blue Paradise: The Amer- Ts . 
altogether too eager to give away the ican Canal Zone in Panama” (New . aa 
store to a military dictator. © York, 1985). ; τὰ 
: ᾿ “ 
i” 
New York vs. London - He 
. i “he 
porcine New ier University. 1 To the Editor: : “ 
cannot find a record of whether Nash G. E. Kidder Smith (letter, March 
obliged at the time, but when the 4) has an idea suggesting that New 
Bronx celebrated its golden jubilee in York City's major museums offer a 
1964, he responded to a request from week's pass for “8 tempting price.” 
Abraham Tauber, dean of faculty of New Yorkers like to think theirs is the 
Bronx Community College, which oc-. wealthiest city in the world cultural- τάξαι Ph es ΘΑ ΞΤΕΝ 
cupies the former N.Y.U. campus: ly. But a visitor to London can visit . 
Tcan't seem to escape the sins of the British Museum, the National | es 


my smart-alec youth. 
Here are my amends. 
I wrote those lines, “The Bronx? No 
thonx!”" , 
- I shudder to confess them. 
Now I'm an older, wiser man ᾿ 
Icry, “The Bronx, God bless them!" 
Now I ask you, can Tom Wolfe do 
less? __ RICHARD MAGAT 
” Bronxville, N.Y.. March 11, 1988 


Gallery, the Wallace Collection, the 
incredible Sir John Soane's Museum 


and now the Tate Gallery, with its . 


new building and more than 200 Turn- 
ers, all for free! Here we have to pay 
admission to the Met, the Frick and 
others. We can be thankful to visit one 
of the best, the 42d Street Library, for 
free. J. DAviD ABRAHAMS 

New York, March 9, 1988 


Teaching Values Is Better Than Policing Our Children’s Lives 


To the Editor: Ξ ἥ" τ 
Tipper Gore's efforts to shield chil- 
dren from the cult of graphic violence 
(‘Curbing the Sexploitation Indus- 
try,” Op-Ed, March 14) are misdirect- 
ed. We should not — cannoti— con- 
stantly monitor what our children see, 
hear and absorb. The see no evil, hear 


ng evil philosophy falls apart in faceof ᾿ 


the incessant barrage of sexual exploi- 
tation brought to us by the média: It is 
‘too much a part of our society, ‘against 
which even the most cons¢iéntious 
_ Parents cannot screen everything. ~ 
1 am not condoning the Sexpioita- 
tion industry. But there are more‘ef- 
fective measures to 86 takérr in the 
values our children adopt than sim- - 
plistically not allowing them to:see 
what we think they should not know 


about. Instead of policing our chil- © 


dren's lives, concerned parents. need 
to teach ideals that consciously reject 
those values deemed degrading and 
harmful (most notably to women) 
promoted by the media. Our children 
can thus eventually learn to make 


their own conscious, informed. deci- © 


stons about rock lyrics or movies. 
In the tong run, Mrs. Gore's argu- 
ment is overstated and shallow; the 
targets are merely a detail of a much 
wider insidious problem. The more 


The Times welcomes letters ‘frpm 
readers. Letters for ication, must 
include the writer's name, ‘address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable 'to acknowl: 
edge or to return unpublished letters, 


potent danger in our lives (and our 
children's) is the everyday media, 
not exclusively brutal or explicit 
lyrics and films. The constant mes- 
sage of violence in cartoons and 
prime-time television, or sexism in 
advertisements and ‘programming 
preface a larger acceptance of sexual 
and graphic violence. This is a 


- broader concern that is of more im- 


mediate importance to address. 
, Until our culture reaches such un- 


᾿ derstanding, it is not the record indus- . 


try’s responsibility to watch over our 
children. Concerned parents need to 


tion that we “forge a mor: - 
Sus for the 1990's. nee 

Whatever her motivation, political 
or otherwise, we don’t need a moral 
Consensus to solve what's troubling 
her. Her concern that children are 
being exposed to excessive sex and 
violence in rock music and videos 
may or may not be true, but what’s 
dangerous is her proposed solution, 
which focuses on government and the 
marketplace. It’s time to stop placing 
responsibility fer moral training 
where it does not belong, in this case 


give their children a basis for critical 
- thinking and then trust them to make 
‘decisions about the messages society 
DEBORAH MYERSON 
Oberlin, Ohio, March 15, 1988 


gives them. 


aes e ᾿ 
_ Consensus in the Home 


To the Editor: 
Tipper Gore's 


The New YorkTimes 


Company 


339 West 4:34 St. N.Y. 10095 


Operating Greupa 7 


Op-Ed article 
(March 14) ends on a particularly dren. 


chilling note, namely with the sugges- 


with the record indust 
and government. eee 
The responsibility for child rearing 
belongs to parents. The family is still 
the best and by far most appropriate 
place for moral education — not Con- 
gress or the marketplace. Let Ms. 
Gore and her sympathizers forge 
their Consensus where it belongs — 
within the family and with their chit. 
RICHARD A. KAGAN 
New York, March 14, 1988 
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_ Reagan Just ce sto Send Troops 


Wk DN 
Au 


By Henry Steele Commager * ; 


AMHERST, Mass. — Early i in the 
Civil War, the Confederate Govern- 


ment contracted with the Laird ship- . Ι 


builders of Liverpool to build ironclad 
rams — powerful warships — for de- 


livery in 1863. Hf they were allowed to - 


slip out of Liverpool harbor, the cost 
to Union warships and merchantmen 
would be catastrophic. As the- Navy 
Secretary Gustavis Fox said, “It is a 
question of lifeanddeath.” . 

The American Minister to London, 
Charles F. Adams, challenged the 
legality of permitting the ships to es-. 
cape from British waters — Britain 
and America were at peace — but the 
British authorities were evasive and 
dilatory. When it appeared that the 
rams would be allowed to depart, Mr. 
Adamis sent a short note to the For- 
eign Secretary, Lord John Russell: 
“It would be superfluous in me to 
point out to your Lordship that this is 
war.” Britain avoided war! . ᾿ 

We no longer take transgressions of 
traditional principles of international 
law so seriously — when they are our 


. transgressions, And no Administra- 


tion has‘a more formidable record of 
successive violations of such princi 
ples than Ronald Reagan’s. 

Among these principles are nonin- 
tervention in the affairs of other na- 
tions, adjudication of disputes, spar- 
ing civilians from haphazard attack 
and deliberate destruction of-the en- 
vironment. These principles. are en- 
Shrined in treaties and thus form a 
partof the law of our land. 


Henry Steele Commager, for, many 
years professor of history at New 


York University and Columbia Uni-’ 


versity, teaches at Amherst College. 


Mr. Reagan’s record embraces a 
series οἵ military operations that, if 
directed against us, would cleariy 


and promptly be recognized as acts of Ge 


war. And to its-discredit, the Con- 
gress has been all too compliant. 
“The .Eisenhower ‘Administration 
sent troops into-Lebanon; : the Ken- 
nedy Administration gave us the Bay 
of Pigs and the beginnings of inter- 
vention in Southeast’ Asia, which the 
Johnson Administration (it also sent 
troops into thé Dominican -Republic). 
and Nixon Administration enlarged. 
We are familiar enough with the 
Administration’s Vengeful military 


᾿ actions in Lebanon, Libya aad Gre- 


nada, along with harbor: mining in 
Nicaragua and support for’ the con- 
᾿ tras’ relate war, and the ἀνώνυμα 


" 


ing of troops to Honduras in a show οἵ 
support for the Honduran Govern- 
ment. (The' enlightened contra-San- 
dinista. accord last week provides 
hope that peace may come about de- 
spite Mr. Reagan's hostility to the 
Nicaraguan Government.) This 
_ record contrasts sharply with earlier 
-traditiong of prudence. For example, 
we did not intervene in the Spanish 
Civil War and against the Tealign a and 
German intervention in that war, the 
Japanese war on China and the Ital- 
‘ian bombardment of Ethiopia. 
The Reagan Administration should 
heed more consistently than it does 
President Washington's admonition 
in his Farewell Address: “‘Nothirig is 
more essential than that permanent 
inveterate antipathies against partic- 


By Jonathan J. Margolis _ 


- For more than 30 years my father 
worked in Filene’s, the Boston de- 
Partment store. As I look back, it 
seems important that he worked ‘‘in’’ 
Filene's, or “with” Filene's, 1 don’t 
think I ever heard him say he worked 
“for” Filene's. There was a spirit of 
identification — a sense of family, to 
risk sounding maudlin — that the 
store's employees seemed to share. 

I don’t want to make it sound.as if 
Filene’s was heaven on earth. My fa- 
ther always loved retailing; I never 
did. For several summers | toiled in 


the store, but 1 always missed the. 
magic " he saw: ‘fa“ the. -busigess. lf kc. 


could not share in the joy he: found 
there, at least 1 observed that he and 
the men and women he worked with 
shared an idea: They were. mer- 
chants. They knew their merchan- 
dise, they respected their customers 
and they tried hard to sell. 

It's been more than 20 years since 


- Dad retired, and most of the changes 


that have taken place since in retail- 
ing are for the worse. There is much 
more emphasis on fashion, bit less on 
Style. It’s hard to find sales people 
who know their merchandise. There 
is much more glitz than there used to 


* be — so much that it's hard to find 


your way around. 

That, as I -understand the’ new 
thinking, is the idea. While you're 
wandering around, looking for the 
door or the men's department or 
whatever, management hopes that 
something wil} catch your eye — and 
your wallet. 


Jonathan J. Margolis is a writer and 
attorney based La New York, 


Filene’s. has recently become a 
pawn in the fight over its parent, Fed- 
erated Department Stores. In one of 
the hardest-fought business battles in 
recent memory, Campéau Corpora- 
tion and R. H. Macy & Company have 
been competing to take over Federat- 


‘ed. Both combatants are already in 


the department store business in a 
big -way: Campeau owns Allied 


Stores enna of Filene’s archrival, 


Jordan Marsh} and Macy’ 8 is, well, 
Macy’s. 

Acquisition of Federated by either: 
party would have important antitrust 


‘implications, Campeau -would. own 


both Filene’s and Jordan Marsh in 
Boston, for instance, or Macy's would 
have Bloomingdale’s and Abraham & 
Strauss as well as its own stdre in 
New York. 

For that reason, and because the 
contestants need money to pay for a 
$6 billion corporation, they have been 
busily arranging to sell off parts of 
their retailing empires. 1 itis the suc- 
cessful suitor, Campeau will” sell 
Brooks Brothers,: Filene’s and 


Who's Minding the Store?. 


Foley's, the-Texas.department store 
chain. Macy's would deal away most 
of the Abraham & Strauss stores. To 
add a twist, Macy's has agreed with 
Federated to buy Bullock’s and 
1. Magnin if Campeau should prevail 
in the larger battle, 

Something has been fost here. In 
theit warring, the fighters have lost 
sight of the business they are sup- 
posed to be in. Managers have taken 
over from merchants. Stores that 
have labored to build good will over 
generations are being treated as if 
they were hotels on a Monopoly game 
board: Customers will be the first to 
feel the changes, but in the end execu- 
tives and their stockholders will suf- 


- fer, too, as the public goes-elsewhera:~ 


or, decides it can do without that skirt 
or, blouse or suit. 

The fight over Federated is not an 
isolated case. Every day companies 
are being bought and sold on the basis 
of their balance sheets. But financial 
statements are like photographs: 
They only show an instant in time, not 
the past or potential for the future. 

Corporations are being drained’ of 


billions of dollars to pay the costs of 
their own acquisition. Giant holding 


companies are formed, reducing 
competition. Finance, not business 
Management, becomes the driving 


-force behind corporate policy. 


᾿ Small companies often fail because 
their owners, who are knowledgable 
about their own businesses — how to 
make: shoes or sell dresses — are not 
skilled'at: basic management that is 
common to all enterprises. Large 
companies have the opposite prob- 
lem: Their executives know manage- 
ment, but all too often they have for- 
gotten how to do business. They need 
to get back to minding the store. O 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS Flora Lewis 


Arms Cuts Need Thought 


ες LONDON 
here isn’t likely to be another 
arms réduction treaty ready for 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev 
to sign in Moscow in nine weeks. 

That may be as well. Some critical 
issues remain, quite apart from de- 
tails being haggled, about the kind of 
military balance the superpowers are 
heading for and what cuts couid 
achieve the goals they both an- 
nounce: stability and greater se- 
curity at lower levels of armament. - 

A key question, likely to be more of 
an obstacle to agreement than the 
issue of exactly what the U.S. can test 

in space, is sea-launched cruise mis- 
Siles (SLCM's, “stickums” in the jar- 
gon). ‘The U.S. has offered to put a 
ceiting on each side’s nuclear-headed 
SLCM's,. though outside the overall 
totals on other long-range missiles. 

The Russians want a ceiling on both 
nuclear and conventional cruises cat- 
ried at sea, and claim that they have 
developed detection measures so if- 
spectors can tell the difference. U.S. 
officials are extremely skeptical 
about the possibility of adequate veri- 


fication, but have said they are will- 


ing to observe a demonstration. . 
There has been an important rever- 
sal of roles on naval verification, 


* similar to the switch that had the 


Russians seeking more intrusive 
measures than the U.S. would accept 
in the I.N.F. treaty. The Navy doesn’t 
want any strangers poking. about its 
ships, while it's the Russians who now 
say they wouldn't mind if. Americans 
want to look close up. - - 

From the start of arms talks, the 

U.S. has used verification as its central. 
argument. The Russians could be 
relied on to say no to disclosing secrets, 
which relieved U.S. planners from hav- 


ing to work out more fundamental jus 


Where will ἢ 
‘SLCM’s bring 
the balance? ὁ 


tifications for their positions, 

‘That doesn't work anymore. Mr. 
Gorbachev has learned to spring that 
trap. One American arms controller 
claiined that “it was'a safer world 


ment a bene are becoming pos- 


of problems for the U.S. Navy. ἣν, . 


policy of refusing to confirm or deny 
whether a ship carries nuclear arms 
would have to be abandoned, and then. 
how would Japan, France, Greece, 
Australia and others.react when U.S. 
ships camie to call? What foreign ports 
would be shut to the Navy? 

But there are deeper, more. intrinsic 
troubles with these missiles. The Navy 
is keen on them aid wants ἐὸ build 
huge numbers, conventional as well as. 
nuclear. They are the new fashion in 
— small, highly accurate; 


SALT I, limiting one kind of weapon 
will not really cut total arsenals but. 


τ {ead to dizzying proliferation of other 


kinds, There is a military demand to 
Keep aban severe so that if one 


way ot hitting them i is denied, another 
wil be found. It.isn't easy to extract 
lucid reasoning for a big surge in 
SLCM’s except that they aren’t in the 
categories tobe cutback. - 
Nothing has been done to implement 


the Scowcroft Commission's recom- - 


mendation that the Navy shift em- 
phasis from big submarines carrying 
lots of missiles to smaller subs. The 
concentration of America’s least vul- 
nerable retaliatory force in the .lim- 
ited number of subs that would result 


‘from the planned Start treaty is a 


major worry for some strategists. 
SLCM's could be a way around that, 
since they are much cheaper. . . 


There is a danger of going for a 


solution to a-perceived problem that 
will.produce a much greater threat 
down the road. That is what happened 
with MIRV's, the multi-warhead mis- 
siles built to counter what Washing- 
ton thought was going to be a vast 
Soviet missile defense system. ἷπ- 
stead, the Russians responded with 
many.. more big missiles, also 
MIRV'ed, creating what came to be 
called the “window of vuinerabili 
Henry Kissinger said a few. years 
ago that he wished he had thought 
things more fully before urg- 
ing the MIRV decision. It was a terri- 
ble mistake that Jed the world to cur- 
rent insane levels of nuclear arms. 
There is a need for more careful 
consideration of where SLCM’s will 
bring. the balance in the next genera- 
tion’ Ic is to be welcomed that both 
Moscow and. Washington now do 


. Seem to want fo reduce nuclear arms... 
They. do pase ἃ ee par we aes 


The momentum for completing a 
treaty exists. It will inevitably be par- 
tial; arms control can go only in 
steps. But now there should be more 
thought on how it will fit into the over- 
allstrategic relation. =. [π| 


) 
᾿ m 
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ular nations should be excluded, and 
that in place of them just and amica- 
ble feelings toward all should be culti- 
vated.... Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions 
of dispute occur.” 

We might, tao, recalf the hice dis- 
tinction President Jefferson and his 
Secretary of State, James Madison, 
made between defensive and offen- 
sive military action. During the war 
with the Barbary pirates, Jefferson 
instructed the officers on American 
ships that they should defend them- 
selves against attack but not take the 
offensive, He wrote, ‘The exercise of 
this important function that is war is 
confided by the Constitution to the 
legislature exctusively."’ 

During the Civil War, the issue of 
illegal clearance of the warship Ala- 
bama, built for the Confederacy, is no 
less illuminating than the crisis set- 
tled amicably when Lord Russell pre- 
vented the Laird rams from leaving 
Liverpool. The Alabama did slip out 
of Liverpool and accounted for more 
than 60 Union ships until finally it was 
destroyed by the Kearsarge. 

Later, we pressed claims against 
Britain on this issue. The dispute was 
submitted to an international tribunal 
and settled amicably. Britain ac- 
knowledged guilt and paid an indem- 
nity of $15.5 million. 

It seems improbable that the Rea- 
gan Administration or its successors 
will acknowledge comparable (but 
immensely larger) claims for com- 
pensation to the victims of its passion 
for military solutions to political 
problems and its own contempt for in- 
ternational law. Π 
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Passing in the Night 


BOSTON 

he current American effort to 

᾿ξ find a way to peace in the Mid- 

die East faces a frustrating 

irony. Israel and the Arabs have to ἃ 

degree exchanged the position they 
held for many years. 

From the founding of the state in 
1948 Israel sought face-to-face negoti- 
ation with its neighbors. The Govern- 
ment repeatedly declared itself ready 
to meet with any Arab leaders, to talk 
without conditions. 

The Arabs spurned the idea. They 
would not meet or talk with Israeli offi- 
cials. Indeed, they often refused to use 
the word “Israel,” speaking instead of 
“the Zionist entity" or some such 
thing. 

In the six-day war in June 1967, Is- 
rael captured the West Bank, the Golan 
Heights, Gaza and the Sinaf. {t then 
again sought direct talks. The nearly 
universal view in Israel was that the 
territories should be returmed tn 8 ne- 
gotiated exchange for peace and se- 
curity. U.N. Security Councii Resolu- 
tion 242 embraced that concept. 

Again the Arab response was rejec- 
tion. At the Khartoum summit meeting 
later in 1987, leaders of the Arab states 
adopted as their policy toward Israel 
what came to be called the Three No's: 
no negotiation, no peace, no recogni- 
tion, 

That position has been transformed 
in recent years. In 1977 President 
Sadat went to Jerusalem. With the 
help of President Carter, he and 
Prime Minister Begin reached the 
Camp David agreements. Egypt and 
israel signed the peace treaty, and Is- 
rael withdrew from the Sinai. It was 
exactly the formula Israel had envis- 
aged: the exchange of land for peace. 

No other Arab leader has made a 
dramatic gesture like Sadat's. But 
gradually the other neighbors have 
come to accept the inescapable re- 
ality of Israel. Their leaders no longer 
use insulting evasions to describe the 
state. In Amman and Damascus they 
speak of “πὸ Government of Israel.” 

Jordan, Syria and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization have all said 
they are ready to negotiate with Is- 
rael in the framework of an interna- 
tional conference. All have indicated 
that they are prepared to negotiate on 
the land-for-peace formula. 

Yasir Arafat, the P.L.O. chairman, 
reiterated recently that he accepts 
Resolution 242, with its call for Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied territory to 
“secure and recognized” borders. He 
said the P.L.O.’s policy is “land for 
Peace." . 

But as the Arab parties have 
moved in one direction, the Israeli 
Government has moved in the other 
~— away fram the Principles | that it es- 
tablished long ago. 


Prime Minister Shamir rejects the 
land-for-peace principle. He rejects the 
proposed international conference. He 
rejects Resolution 242 as the world un- 
derstands it, claiming that Israel's ob- 
ligation under it was met by with- 
drawal from the Sinai, (Everyone in- 
volved in its passage says it applies to 
all the occupied territories.) 

When he was in the United States, 
Mr. Shamir emphasized his objections 
to the possible procedures of an inter- 
national conference and to the timeta- 
ble of Secretary of State Shultz’s peace 
plan. Those are fair points. But they 
are really irrelevant so Jong as Mr. 
Shamir rejects any further withdrawal 
from occupied territory. That would 
remove the subject matter from any 
negotiating table. 

Israel also refuses to talk with a cru- 
cial party on the Arab side, the P.L.0. 
Four months of protest in the West 
Bank and Gaza have made clearer 


An ironic 
Middle East 
change. 


than ever that Palestinians see the 
P.L.O. as their spokesman. 

The objection to negotiating with the 
P.L.O. is that it carries out terrorism, 
like its recent murderous attack on ἃ 
civilian bus near Dimona in Israe]. But 
peace often requires negotiation be- 
tween parties with each other's blood 
on their hands — the Sandinistas and 
the contras, for example. The first step 
in the Middle East negotiating process 
would togically be the cessation of 
armed attacks of any kind. 

But skeptics will ask, Can the 
Arabs be believed? Doesn't the P.L.O. 
covenant still call for a secular Pales- 
tinian state where [srael is now? 

Yehoshafat Harkabi, the former 
chief of Israeli military intelligence, 
answers that a dream of Israel's disap- 
pearance may continue, but in practice 
Jordan and the P.L.O. have adjusted to 
the realistic need for ‘‘political accom- 
modation.” And Israel must seize the 
opportunity that presents, he says: 

“What is important co us is that the 
goal of eliminating Israel ceases to be 
*policy,” as distinguished from ‘grand 
design.’ There is no way of extinguish- 
ing a people's vicious dreams, which 
are liable to persist even after political 
accommodation. A political settlement 
eventually uproots the vicious dreams 
and cancels them out, while lack of 
political accommodation establishes 
and reinforces them.” i) 
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Mayor Mike Harmless on the steps of the courthouse, overlooking Greencastle’s main square. 


Reinventing A Company Town 


When I.B.M. pulled out, 
some people thought 
Greencastle was lost. 
They were wrong. 


By N. R. KLEINFIELD 


= GREENCASTLE, Ind. 

OUND town, they talk about different things. 

They talk about the nasty ice storm a few 

weeks ago that knocked out power for so 

many. They talk about their high school basketball 

team toppling Shakamak in the playoffs. They talk 

about who's turning 40 next and at whose house 
they will have the next Turning 40 party. 

That the people here discuss these sorts of things 
Suggests how much life has calmed down in this 
flat speck of a town, planted about 40 mites west of 
Indianapolis. A little over a year ago, all that its 
8,500 residents talked about was how many weeks 
it would be before the place curled up and died. 

ft was Nov. 11, 1986, at a little after 11 in the 
morning, when everyone got the shattering news. 
Bowing to weak demand in the computer business, 
the International Business Machines Corporation, 
the town’s largest employer for 33 years, was 
shutting its parts distribution center and moving 
its 985 employees elsewhere. 

The ramifications could be swiftly measured in 
dollars and depression. It meant the loss of a $38 
million payroll. It meant 200 schoolchildren yanked 
out of the school system. It meant four of the five 
starters on the girls' eighth-grade basketball team 
would be leaving. And it meant a lifetime's worth 
of tears shed in just one sad day. 

All this hurt a lot, and maybe it was enough to 
doom the town. ‘‘Many people felt that I.B.M. was 
the vertebrae that held this community together,” 
said Gary Druckemiller, the superintendent of 
schools. ‘They thought Greencastle might become 
the lost city.” 

Maybe it's true that towns can just give up when 
adversity strikes, nail up a ‘‘closed" sign and 
quietly cease to exist. But probably not. It rubs the 
human spirit the wrong way to surrender so easily. 
And so Greencastle began a painful fight to save 
itself. It was a struggle that many towns have 
faced (and that others surely will) as they lose 
plants to business forces, and it showed how a 
community working collectively can mightily af- 
fect its economic destiny. For rarely has a depart- 
ing employer cast as huge a shadow over a com- 
munity as 1.B.M. did over Greencastle. 

“1.B.M. was like a big daddy to us, and an 

awfully good one,” one resident said. ‘And now 
daddy was going away and never coming back.” 
- Just 21 hours after the 1.B.M. bombshell, local 
merchants, civic leaders and officials of DePauw 
University (which is situated in Greencastle) gath- 
ered to mull over the implications. There was a 
hang-dog atmosphere in the crowded room. 

Dick Andis, a chatty man who had been 1.B.M.'s 
head of strategic planning and community rela- 
tions in Greencastle and who planned to retire and 
stay in town, argued that if everyone really 
plugged away, new industry could be attracted and 
fresh jobs created. As he later put it: “You can 
wallow in self-pity and say, ‘Why me?* Or you can 
say, ‘Let's go do something about it.’ 

Greencastle did have some elements in its favor. 
Many departing companies don’t do much more 
than clamp a padlock on the old piant. In contrast, 
L.B.M. chose to play Santa Claus. 

It gave the city $1.7 million to offset lost taxes 
and agreed to continue its annual $120,000 United 
Way contribution for three more years. Moreover, 
it offered the town its 350,000-square-foot plant and 
the surrounding acreage it owned. 

1.B.M.'s employees, meanwhile, were afforded 
the option of transferring — 496 of them did so — or 
taking a sweetened early-retirement package. So 
bountiful was this package that virtually no one in 
Greencastle has a tart word to say about !.B.M. 

As Greencastle got cracking on its problems, it 
realized its location was an advantage. Several 
Japanese auto companies had put plants close by 


A voluntary exercise break at the new TechnoTrim plant. 


in recent years. Accordingly, the town looked at- 
tractive to auto-service companies and many other 
businesses hunting for low-cost settings. Unions 
are rare, and [ndianans will work hard for low pay. 

Coincidentally, the community had already be- 
gun some introspection. People felt the town ought 
to think about its future: the young people could 
use more job opportunities. Thus, shortly before 
the I.B.M. move, Greencastle had set up an Eco- 
nomic Development Center. 

“We thought the development center would 
gradually ease into things,” said Mike Harmless, a 
young man with a big grin who is (he town’s Mayor 
and the awner of two coin laundries. “All of a 
sudden we were on the front line.’ 

When the crisis hit, 1.B.M. sent a former plant 
manager back to Greencastle to help it sell itself. 
With his guidance, the development center printed 
up promotional brochures. The town commis- 
sioned a videotape entitled, ‘‘Two and a Half 
Minutes,” to carry the Greenfield message to busy 
executives. (Mr. Andis admits the tape actually 
runs two minutes and 34 seconds.) 

Greencastle, though, didn't have to work all that 
hard to get prospects. News of the 1.B.M. pullout 
attracted a swarm of scouts. The chief financial 


officer of Charming Shoppes, a women's clothing . 


company based near Philadelphia, had a friend in 
Indianapolis who told him about the vacant plant. 
Charming needed a new distribution center, so it 
put some people on a plane to Greencastle. 

Within months, 79 companies had phoned local 
Officials seeking information. Dozens visited, Civic 
leaders — especially Dick Andis, wha was now 
working as the head of the development’ center — 
gave the visitors a 40-minute whirlwind tour of the: 
community — the downtown square, the school, the 
little country club. But they also drave them past 
the poor parts of town, where washers rusted on 
porches and roofs cried out for repair. “We told 
them that, like every community. in the country, 
Greencastle has its warts,” Mr. Andis said. “And 
then we showed them some of those warts.” 


E selling of the town started to pay off in 
Ϊ stunningly short order. In late January, just 72 
days after 1.B.M.'s announcement, Automo- 
tive Industries, a maker of auto trim, said it was 
coming to Greencastle, (It had responded to an ad 
by Public Service of Indidna run before the crisis 
designed to lure new industries to Indiana.) To 
clinch the deal. Greencastle offered tax abate- 
ments and 40 acres of the free land from I.B.M. 

Then came nibble No. 2. A plant location consul- 
tant called and said he had a client who might be 
right for the town. Days later, officials from Tech- 
notrim, a Japanese-American joint venture mak- 
ing seat covers for cars, were strolling the streets. 
Last June, they said they would build a plant here. 

In October, Charming Shoppes spoke up for the 
I.B.M. facility. Greencastle hadn't yet formally 
accepted the building, so 1.B.M. sold the plant to 
Charming and then turned over the proceeds — 
some $700,000 — to Greencastle. 

In the first twa months of 1988, three catches 
came fast — Heartland Automotive, a parts suppli- 
er; Sherwin-Williams, a paint company, and the 
Happico Corporation, a Japanese-American ven- 
ture that makes car trim. 

In just over a year, the town had attracted six 
new companies, three of them Japanese-American 


ventures. Within two years they are expected to. 


employ more than 1,200 workers at a payroll of $20 
million. About 200 people have been hired so far. 

“It's been unbelievable,"’ Mr. Andis said. ‘‘There 
were so many coincidences that I think there were 
minor miracles where God stayed anonymous.” 

While Greencastle was working furiously to 
bring new companies to town, it was also busy 
putting out local fires. A major concern was that 
Property values would collapse. The houses of most 
employees who chose to transfer — 343 of them — 
were purchased by I.B.M. for about $23 million, 
which-then used Merrill Lynch Realty to handle 
their sale with the help of local brokers. 

Two giant open houses — heavily advertised on 
TV and in newspapers — were held at the fair- 
grounds, as well as a farm auction. Merrill Lynch 
kept prices firm, but offered alluring financing 
packages. The majority of the properties were said 
during those events. Now, only 12 remain. 

The country club — a nine-hole golf course and a 
pool --- lost 50 of its 300 members. But the club 


waived its $300 initiation fee for a year, and 
membership is now about where it was. 

The Peace Lutheran Church fared worse. Some 
30 percent of its congregation and half its contribu- 
tions vanished. To keep the lights burning, it had to 
refinance its mortgage. Members reached a lot 
deeper into their own pockets. The church organist 
was let go, and David Ott, a DePauw music profes- 
sor, agreed to play for free. 

By its original calculations, the Putnam County 
school system thought it would Jose 200 of its 1,800 
students. As it turned out, new home buyers added 
100 students to the system, 50 the net loss was not 
so severe, Still, the decline dented its $5 million 
budget by $400,000. Eight of 97 teachers were laid 
off. The school’ isn’t being painted as often as it 
was. But ‘students are getting their educations. 

The downtown merchants fretted the most. Two 


᾿ stores have shut, and many are struggling to hang 


on.until] the new companies open up, 
David Hurst, the owner of Mac's, a men’s cloth- 
ing store, lost the linchpin of his clientele. Of the 200 


Russ Saathoff in his repair shop. 


suits he sold a year, half went to 1.Β.Μ. employees, 


who would faithfully file in and acquire one fall suit - 


and one spring suit year after year. A third of his 
white shirts went to the 1.B.M. crowd, and just 
about all his higher-priced Wes. . 

“My mix used to be 75 percent dress and 25 
percent sport,”” Mr. Hurst said. “‘Now, I'm shooting 
for 30 percent dress and 70 percent sport. it’s not 
an easy transition." He's figuring on the new 
employment to bring back the good times. 


certainly Greencastle's isn't. Aj] the pain 
isn’t gone. Some of it, no doubt, never will be. 

There are the many residents who have lost 
treasured friends they may never see again. And 
there are the I.B.M. people who stayed behind. 
Some are in their 40's — too young and vigorous to 
have joined the ranks of the retired. 

“With some of them there's been a ioss of 
identity," one resident said. “They're not hurting 
financially. But they're lost."” 

A few feel thinning wallets. Wit] Hanson took the 
retirement option at 53, but his son just started 
college, and he's not sure there wilt be enough 
money, so he's planning te look for a management 
job at one of the new locations. Across town, Russ 
Saathoff, 48, has opened a computer repair service 
in his garage. "1 couldn't live on it alone,"’ he said, 
“but I’ve got no debt so I'm okay." 

The very character of the town is also changing. 
A sizable proportion of the 1.B.M. jobs were white- 
collar ones. The bulk of the jobs of the six new 
plants will be blue collar. What's more, at least a 
dozen Japanese families are expected to be mov- 
ing into the community in coming months. The 
local body of World War TI veterans is not enthusi- 
astic about that. “I've heard some of the older 
residents talking about Pear! Harbor,” said David 
Murray, the DePauw admissions director. 

But most of the town awaits (he newcomers with 
Open arms. Already, the town's leaders have been 
introduced to some new rituals. Happico recently 
held a dinner at the Walden Inn to celebrate its 
coming. At the end, town officials gathered with 
their Japanese hosts around a big barrel of sake. A 
wooden cover was placed over it. On a signal, five 
members of the group broke the cover with mallets 
and then drank some sake. It was a good luck rite. 

“Ὁ didn’t know any of that kind of stuff,” Mayor 
Harmless said. But | learned. We've all learned. 
We're a little community but we know what adapt- 
Ing is all about.” 

Robert Bottoms, the president of DePauw, ob- 
served: ‘'We've proven that this community is 


Η eae endings are never pure in real life, and 


_ attractive without 1.B.M. I think that surprised a 


lot of people.” . 

And so that is all. A small town was rattled to its 
foundations by something bad it didn’t think could 
happen. But now the scent of success is in the air. 
On a crisp, overcast day, the bulldozers were 
leveling the land for the Sherwin-Williams plant. 


Downtown, as always, people were abusing the | 


two-hour limitation on parking, What can you do? 
Here it was Ag Week, celebrating Indiana farming, 
and Dick Andis and Mayor Harmless had to get on 
over to the fairgrounds before they were late. They 
were competing in a goat-milking contest, each of 
them very determined to win. "» 


WEEK IN BUSINESS _ 


Texaco to 


Emerge 


From Bankruptcy 


‘The way was cleared for Texaco to” 
emerge from bankruptcy and pay the 


| 98 billion to Pennzoil that will settle 


-their four-year-old legal battle. A 
Federal bankruptcy judge approved 
Texaco's plan for ending the bank- 
ruptcy protection that it sought al- 
most a year ago; at that time, it was 
beset by problems caused by the $10.5 
billion award that Pennzoil had won 
in a Texas court. Texaco could be out 
of bankruptcy as soon as early April. 
Carl C. Icahn, Texaco’s largest share- 
holder, objected to some parts of the 
plan but he voted for it. It was Texa- 
co's acquisition of Getty Oil in 1984 
that led to the dispute with Pennzoil. 
Now Texaco will have to sell some 
sizable assets to pay Pennzoil. 


e 

Stocks had their worst week of the 
year. The dollar suffered a sinking 
spell that ended two months of rela- 
tive stability, and the negative senti- 
ment spilled over into equities and . 
bonds. The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage lost more than 40 points on 
Thursday and Friday, coming close 
to a limit set by the Big Board that 
denies computer access to program 
trading when the Dow moves more 
than 50 points. For the week, the Dow 
closed at 1,978.95, a loss of 108.42 
points, or 5.5 percent. Some of the 
money leaving the stock market went 
into bonds late in the week, providing 
enough of a rally to lift — at least a bit 
— the dour mood that had been pre- 
vailing in the credit markets. 

e 


David Stockman is leaving Salo- 
mon Brothers to join'the Blackstone 
Group, becoming 
the latest in a 
group of high- 
ranking Wall 
Street people 
who abandon big & 
firms to join bou- 
tiques. Mr. Stock- 
man had been a & 
managing direc- 
tor at Salomon 
since 1985,.when V+ τ. an. cee 
he ended his tenure’ as ‘the Reagan ° 
Administration’s budget director. He 
wilt be the fifth general partner at 
Blackstone, a relatively new concern 
headed by Peter G. Peterson, a for- 
mer Commerce Secretary. 


e 

_ _Du Pont will phase out production 

of chiorofluoracarbons, a substance 
that scientists believe is helping to 
deplete the earth’s atmospheric 
ozone shield. Du Pont is responsible 
for 25 percent of the world production 
of the chemical used in refrigerants, 
insulation and cleaning solvents. 


e 

Beazer raised its offer for Koppers 
to $1.85 billion, from the original $1.3 
billion bid made in early March. But 
the bid by Beazer, a British-based 
construction company, met stiff re- 
sistance from the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. Koppers, a building materials 
supplier, has headquarters in Pitts- - 
burgh. Koppers ran newspaper ads 
featuring a letter from the Pennsylt- 
vania treasurer, who vowed to try ta 
make life difficult for Shearson Leh- 
man Hutton, which is aiding Beazer. 

Black & Decker ended its bid for 
American Standard in exchange for a 
$25 million payment from Kelso & 
Company, which struck a $2.5 billion 
deal to buy Standard. 


Tom Bloom 


West Point-Pepperell persisted in 
its quest for J.P. Stevens, whose 
board has approved an offer from 


Odyssey Partners. Pepperell said it — 


would pay $62.50 a share in cash, or 
- $1.1 billion, and would raise that to 
$64 a share if Stevens approved a deal 
by April 5. Odyssey, a New York 
linvestor group, had offered $61.50 a 
-share ... American Stores, a Salt 
Lake City grocery chain, bid $1.74 
billion for Lucky Stores, one of the 
largest food-store chains in Califor- 
nia. Before the bid, which amounts to 
.$45 a share, Lucky’s stock had been 
selling for about $32. ... SmithKline 
[Beckman offered $340 million, or $32 


ἢ [8 share, for International Clinical 


* Laboratories, topping by $6 a share 
* the price that I.C.L. had agreed to ina 
deal with Corning Glass ... A group 
led by Howard Kaskel, a New York 
real estate developer, offered $588 
million for the 89 percent of Kansas 
City Southern Industries it does not 
already own ... Brierley [nvest- 
* ‘ments, a New Zealand-based concern, 


“Angeles-based cenient supplier’ 


" bid’ $1.2 _bitlion for Calmat, a Los 


° 
A walkout at an ad agency ended u 
in court. WPP, the British owners of 
Lord, Geller, Federico, Einstein, sued 
the six top executives who bolted the 
agency to start their own shop. WPP 
wants an injunction to keep the new 
‘partmers from soliciting their former 
clients. Several clients are consider- 
ing a move, and The New Yorker 
magazine said it had already decided 
to switch. The prize Lord, Geller ac- 
count is .B.M. The new agency’s 
president said 30 to 40 Lord, Geller 

employees had also defected. 


e 

Consumer prices nudged up a scant 
two-tenths of 1 percent in February 
τον Orders for durable goods fell 1.8 
percent in February, the second con- 
secutive monthly decline... Personal 
incomes fast month were up’ nine- 
tenths of 1 percent, the best perfor- 
mance in four months, while consum- 
er spending rose seven-tenths of 1 
percent ... Vehicle safes in mid- 
March were up seven-tenths of | per- 
cent, with strong light-truck sales off- 
setting a decline in car purchases... 
‘Growth in gross national product for 
the fourth-quarter of 1987 was given 
‘its second upward revision, to 4.8 

percent, from 4.2 and 4.5 percent. 
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Reporter 
‘Swissair trip to Zarich, one of his 


: France, Holland and Austria beard 


Ἢ 


A 


ive once told me‘that on a 


Suitcases was lost. He complained 
and by the next day, the missing 
suttcase had heen delivered to his 
small hotel in an outlying district of 
town. “Any otber airline would 
have phoned me to come and get the : 
Suitcase myself,” he said. “Since 
then, I've become a steady Swissair" 
customer.” 5 ᾿ 
This attitude helps to ex- 
plain the SFr72.1 militon. 1.47 
τη.) net profit the airline made dur- 
ing the last fiscal year — up from 
SFr64.5 m., or NIS72.88 m.'1n 1986 
— despite stiff competition. Its share- 
holders are also undoubtedly cele- 
ting after being paid dividends of 
F136 (NIS40.68) compared to 
SFr33_ (NIS37.2°) in 1986, while 
holders of dividend right certificates 
are receiving .SFr7.20 (NIS8.13) 
compared to SFr6.60 (NIS7.45} the 
previous year — an increase of nine 
per cent. Ἵ 
Approximately 200 journalists 
from Switzerland, Germany, 


the good news at a Swissair press 
conference held earlier this month 
in Zurich. In view of the importance 
of the Tel Aviv route for the airline, | 
an Israeli newspaperman was also 
invited, . 

The reports presented by chair- - 
man Armin Baltensweiler bes presi- 
dent Robert Staubli were encourag- 
ing beyond all expectations, they 
ebayer Swissair’s total air traffic 
iad increased by 7.1 per cent and if 
its turnover was nevertheless down 
by 2 fractional 0.7 por cent, thia was 

6 to the vagaries of exchange 
rates affecting income earned 
abroad. Ε 


Expenses had been shaved by 1.7 
per cent while efficiency increased, 
they reported. This resulted in gross 
eamings of SFr375 m. (NIS423.75 
2), emo Swissair carried 
a tot ᾿ ion passengers « 
almost half a million more than in 
1986. (Incidentally, this number ex- 
ceeds the population of Switzerland 
by more than a million.) Cargo busi- 
ness increased by nine per cent and 
mail service, by four per cent. 


Other statistics: The routes cov- 


‘Stable and healthy 


~~ that’s Swissair 


ered by Swissair at the end of 1987 
covered 315,700 kilometres, con- 
necting 103 cities in 68 countries. 
pos tt Nar ip placa ope 
»740 flights, as Ὁ to 

Pio in 1988 Bg 


72. a total of 112.8 
m. kilometres — 2,800 times the cir- 
cumference of the earth. 


BOARD CHAIRMAN Baltens- 
weiler, 67, said that the company 


mergers 
“mega- carriers,” Balterisweiler 
this to say: “Let me tell you right 
off; Swissair intends to its in- 
dependence while at the same time 
weighing all possible cooperation 
with European and overseas compa- 
nies.” : ὲ 
He cited the situation in the U.S., 
which until 1978 had only 36 sched- 
wed air carriers. In the next eight 
years, another 198 airlines were 


mostly due to bankruptcy. 

"Today there are only eight main 

U.S. airlines which together handle 

about 95 per cent of all U.S. air 
traffic,” he said. ᾿ 

. He stressed that the concept of 


was leaming to live with the prob- 


“mega-cariers” could not easily be 
applied to the European scene, pre- 
dicting, “It will be a long time be- 
fore Europe's national fragmenta- 
tion will permit the complete 
liberalization of air traffic.” 
Swissair president Staubli, due to 


᾿ yetire at the end of July, said that the 


mouch-negotiated addition of Atlan- 
ta to Swissair’s U.S. destinations 
had contributed to the increase in 
the line's transatlantic traffic. He 


added that Swissair last year also 
took the uncharacteristic step of 
cancelling five destinations — Santia- 


go de le, Colombo, Dharan, 
- Oran and Dubiin. 
The airline’s worldwide business 


was rated as follows for 1987, as ' 


expressed in percentages: Europe, 
‘up 8.6; North Atlantic, up 14.7: 
South Atlantic, down 4.2; Near 
East, down 4.1; Far East, up 8.3; 
and Africa, down 0.5. 

Within the next two or three 
years, it was announced, Swissair 
‘Will replace its DC-10 planes with 12 
McDonvell-11 aircraft on its long- 
range flights. This will enable the 
airlme to reach even more distant 
destinations such as Rio de Janeiro, 
Johannesburg, ng and To- 
kyo in nop-stop flights from Switzer- 
land. Expected for delivery this year 
are eight advanced Fokker models. 

The company takes pride in the 


fact that it has improved its Airbus’ 


light simulator to such a degree that 
it can retrain pilots to fly new air- 
craft without actual in-flight train- 
ing. The simulator cost more than 


SFri00 m. to install. Swissair also 
announced that last year for the first 
time it employed ἃ woman as Co- 
pilot. 

As distinct from most of its Euro- 
pean competitors, Swissair manage- 
ment explained, the airline provides 
its own financing and receives no 


government subsidies. Four-fifths of 


its share capital is held by more than 
40,000 individuals and institutions, 
Swissair enjoys no monopoly of any 
kind and, on its homeground alone, 
it was stressed, the airlme has to 
compete with more than 60 foreign 
competitors. It ranks among the 
world’s 20 biggest carriers and, in a 
1964 survey, was rated the-12th larg- 
est Swiss enterprise. The company 
employs more than 17,000 people, 
sonte 3,500 of them outside of Swit- 
zerland. 


LAST SUMMER Swissair an- 
nounced that, in cooperation with 
British Airways and Holland's 
KLM, it would be forming the Gali- 
leo marketing network. Other inter- 
ested parties that subsequently 
joined the effort were United Air- 
lines, Alitalia, Austrian Airlines, 
British Caledonian, Ireland's Aer 
Lingus and Portugal’s TAP line. By 
the end of this year, the marketing 
systems of all these lines will be- 
come integrated. As a final step, 
1989 will see the opening at Swin- 
don, west of London, of a joint com- 
puter centre with an annual capacity 
of handling 75 million bookings. 

Galileo will offer travellers imme- 
diate information about departures, 
tariffs, hotels, train and ship connec- 
tions, theatres, concerts, and visa 
and customs regulations. 


After August 1, Swissair’s opera- 
tions will be supervised by a new 
president, Otto Loepfe, 52. A na- 
tive of Zurich, Loepfe has a wife 
and three daughters, two adopted 
from India, and is an engineer who 
graduated from the Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Business Adminis- 
tration. As a young en te spent a 
year travelling through 17 countries 
in Europe and Africa, and he joined 
Swissair’s technical department in 
1969 and worked his way up in the 
company. He speaks German, En- 
glish and French and is a high-rank- 
ing officer in the. Swiss army. 


Thus, outgoing president Staubli 


is handing over a stable and healthy 
company and, judging by the way 
his successor answered questions at 
the press conference, Swissair will 


continue to be in good hands. 


MUCH AS WE may love and enjoy . 
our pets, there are times when a pet * 
develops a really bad habit that 
makes life with the animal almost 
intolerable. This column deals with 
problems that readers have written 
about and since they are fairly 

mon they deserve discussion. The 


“J have a year-dld: Siamiese cat," 
cacties ον hcan'Tl At “He — 
is a lovely animal bat has ἃ terrible 
habit. He sucks and claws holes in 


all my sweaters, blankets and other 
woolens. Nothing I do seems to. 
help.” A ἢ 
Sucking and kneading at soft fab- 
Tics is often seen in cats and J must 
admit that the Far Eastern varieties 
to this addic- 


Unfortunately because a kitten at 
about six weeks is active and playfct 
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males especially, are most 
recalcitrant. 

-Thave found that the only thing to 
do is to give the cat an old sweater, 
blanket, fur coat or such for its own 
and to carefully close away other 


" attractive items. This is not without 


since the cat may swallow far 


or wool and get an intestinal ob- 


» No kit- ἢ 


- Good pets » 
d bad habits 


writes: “We have a three-year-old 
he is a wonderful 


as a puppy, easy to 
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furniture, even my shoes. I do not 
know what to do.” 
Your dog was, as you saw, re- 
ing to a threat to his territory. 
*s no point in punishing him 
because these instincts are far more 
than his desire to please 
you. In short, he has no control over 
this behaviour. ἢ 
You were right to exclude™ the 
poodle but you must remember that 
your sister, to your dog, smells like 
that threatening . The first 
thing you must is to wash all 
surfaces that have baeen “marked” 
with either a strqng vinegar solution 
or a mixture of equal parts chlorine 
bleach and water. I recommend the 
vinegar as effective and unlikely to 
eae carpe ono rar 


The next suggestion may seem 
strange, but bear with me. Buy a 
bottle of the strongest and probably 
cheapest perfume your can buy (not 
cologne, perfume). Tell your sister 
to call before she comes to visit and 
before she arrives put a large drop 
of the perfume right on the nose of 
your Labrador. I promise you that 
he will smell nothing buf that per- 
fume and will not react to the smell 
of the threatening poodle. . 
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Post Sports Staff 


Israel's 1-0 victory over New Zea- 


land in Auckland yesterday was only 
good enough to ensure that the team 
finished second in the Olympic pre- 
liminary tournament, as Australia, 
with a comfortable 3-0: win against 
Taiwan, made certain of the top 
spot and thereby ensured their tick- 
et to Seoul. 

The Israel-New Zealand game 
‘was a pleasant one, fast and open, 
temarkable for the few fouls in- 
curred. Such a milieu provided the 
kind of match in which the genius of 
Uni Malmillian can flower, and flow- 
er it did. From the moment the. 
whistle sounded, he began distribut- 
ing the marvellous through passes, 
both down the wings and through 
the centre, that are his hallmark. 
It came as no surprise when Nir 
Levin pounced on one of these with- 
ina minutes and rammed it 
home, for his fifth goal of the tour- 
nament. Israel continued to press, 
Malmillian and Ronnie Rosenthal 
combining to tear gaps in the All 
Whites’ defence. A great Malmillian 
corner curled into the goalmouth, 
hut Levin’s header just missed. 

Then Rosenthal caught the de- 
fence by surprise, by wandering off 
to the right side of the field. Nir 
Levin sent a long pass through the 
centre, Rosenthal cut in and 
pounced on it like a terrier, and was 
off. A desperate defender brought 
him down with a trip in the penalty 
area. 


With Malmillian taking the penal- 
ty. it seemed to be just ἃ formality 
for Israel to take a 2-0 lead. But the 
king of spot-kickers hit the post, and 
the goalkeeper saved the rebound- 
ing shot brilliantly. There were no 
further scores. 

A feature of the game was the 
absence of Daniel Brailowsky, nom- 
inally because of an injured knee, 
but this is said to have been a diplo- 
matic ailment. Brailowsky is alleged 
to be quarrelling with both coach 

» Miljenko Mihic and captain Avi Co- 
ben of Glasgow Rangers. 


Recriminations are inevitable 
when a team loses as Israel did. We 
can expect all kinds of tales out of 
schoo} when the team returns. Avin- 
oam Ovadia was deeply hurt when it 
was reported to him that Mihic had 
said that he should be sent to Siberia 
for his foul on Farina in the second 
match against Australia. A sulha 
was arranged and they shook hands, 
but naturally the Israeli camp is still 
shaken by bickering. 

Yet Israel had put up a far better 
effort than anyone had expected 
when they left this country, and 
there were many positive’ develop- 
ments. Bonnie Ginsburg was de- 
scribed by the Australian Socceroos 
as the player of the tournament. He 
‘was said to be hypnotised - it is a 
pity that the others were not given 
the same treatment. 

Mihic says with justifiable pride 
that he has produced a number of 


Israel beat Kiwis — Aussies win 


internationals who will be a great 
credit to Israel for years to come. 
He singles out Shalom Tikva, Eli 
Cohen and Ovadia as having great 
potential, and was full of praise for 
Yaron Parcelani. Nir Levin proved 
himself with a vengeance. Avi Co- 
hen of Betf Jerusalem had some 
fine matches. 

When Mihic returns, he intends to 
try out Yehuda Amar of Hapoel Tel 
Aviv, Yaakov Schwartz of Betar Je- 
rusalem and Raz Rabinowitz of Ha- 
poel Kfar Sava, Ovadia said that the 
great thing about Mihic is that he is 
not mesmerised by star players, and 
is prepared to give everyone a 
break. So the reserves are not 
doomed to stay on the bench, as is 
often the case with some coaches. 

Yet the old gang ali did very well. 
Malmillian, Brailowsky, Rosenthal 
and Avi Coben all had the best 
month of their careers as interna- 
tionals. With a little more luck, 
more grit and less spit, Israel might 
have won. 


But there is an iron rule in soccer 
that an unsuccessful coach must go. 
It will be unfair to Mihic to enforce 
it, although no doubt the dogs will 
be baying for his blood. 


OLYMPIC QUALIFYING TOURNAMENT 


Final Standings 
PWODE F A Pos 
1 Australia 642 09 2 4 τὸ 
2 Ἰωϑεὶ 64117 3 9 
3. NewZeaand ὁ 2 1 3 5 7 5 
4, Taiwan 60063390 


Tennis takes the train 


By ORI LEWIS 

_ The Israel National Tennis Cham- 
pionships took the predictable lines 
of a train, rather than the more ex- 
citing route of a runaway bus, as 
they entered their final stages at the 
Israel Tennis Centre in Jerusalem. 
Today, the women’s final and 

the men’s semi-finals will be played. 

‘There were no upsets yesterday, 
with top women’s title contender 

Nlana Berger and second-seeded 

Dablia Coriat reaching today’s final, 
while, m the men's competition, 
top-seeded Gilad Bloom and Shahar 
Perkis joined Amit Naor and Boaz 

Merenstein in the semi-finals. 

Bloom outclassed Haim Zion 6-2, 
6-2 and Perkis showed his wealth of 
experience in overcoming top junior 

‘player Raviv Weidentols 68. 64. 
_Weidenfeld was throughout 
his match, played in disturbing 
din of piledxivers at work on Jerusa- 
Iem’s new soccer stadium nearby. 
He played some fine tennis arty oo 
in the match but succumbed.to Per- 


Simod Cup to Reading: . 
LONDON (Reuter) ~First-Division 
Luton, making the first of what 


Tn 2 match played in the Second Division 
Crystal Palace drew 2-2 with 


Hartford ἃ, Miamcsota 
delphia 6, Winnipeg @; Calgary 6, Vanconver 
1; (OT)St Louis 3, Toreate 2; Les Angeics 9, 
Chicago 5; 


kis’ powerful shotmaking when the 
chips were down. 

Zion never really had a chance 
against Bloom. He hit well from the 
baseline but was not steady enough 
for the more powerful Bloom, who 
was particulrly impressive when he 
came up to net, throwing himself in 
all directions as he retreived Zion's 
attempted passing shots. Bloom 
soon took the wind out of Zion's 
Sails. 


Both Berger and Coriat had to 
win through three-setters to reach 
the final. Berger got off to a nervous 
‘start against Anat Varon, but even- 
tually won 5-7, 6-2, 6-1 while Coriat 
had endure the powerful hitting of 
Hagit Ohayon before coming out on 
top 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. 

Play begins today at 2.00 p.m., 
with the women’s final and Perkis’ 
semi-fnal match against Naor. The 

‘other men’s semi-final between 
Bloom and Merenstem will follow 
the women's final. 


became the first woman to break 
the 16-minute barrier for the 
1,500 metres freestyle after win- 
ning the event in a record time of 
15 minutes, 52.10 seconds at the 
U.S. Winter Swimming Champi- 
onships im Orlando Florida. 
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Dry run in Haifa 
"By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
HAIFA ~ The preliminaries for the 
first 470-class Yachting World 
Championships ever to be held in 
Israel got under way at the Quict 
Beach here yesterday morning, as 
the yachts of 22 countries and Israel 
were weighed and measured. 
Their official classification, under 
the auspices of the International 
Yacht Racing Union, which is su- 
pervising the championship, will 
hold good for their participation in 
the Seoul Olympics in summer. 


Three national teams, from Po- 
land, Spain and South Korea, who 
had registered for the event, with- 
drew at the last moment. Korea ex- 
plained that they were staying away 
in protest against the situation in the 
territories, while the other two did — 
not even proffer a reason for their 
cancellation. Two of the main forces 
in 470-class t racing, however, 
the Soviet Union and East Germa- 
ny, did not even bother to register 
for the event. 

But the other 22 national delega- 
tions and Israel -- including Hungary 
who - arrived -at the-last minute -- 
comprising some 250 yachtsmen, 
were in for the measurement 
session and ready to go yesterday. 

Today, the yachtsmen will ron a 
“zero” dry run along the 10-mile 
course to put the final tacks to their 
sails and tomorrow at 11.00 a.m., 
President Chaim Herzog will offi- 
cially open the championships at the 
Quiet Beach. At 5.30 p.m. the Pres- 
ident will review a march past of the 
yachtsmen on the Bat Galim 
promenade. 

For most of the participants the 
championships are their last compe- 
tition before the Seoul Olympics, 
and their results here will largely 
determine who will sail for their 
country. 

Israel is fielding six two-man 
teams, and if any one of them win a 
medal they will automatically quali- 
fy for Seoul. 
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Texaco seen as vulnerable 


Litigation ends, takeover bids begin 


NEW YORK (AP) — After four 
years of tortuous litigation. Texaco 
Inc. has received permission to lower’. 
the curtain on its multibillion-dollar 
legal battle with Pennzoil Co. and 
the historic bankruptcy case stem- 
ming from it. 

But while that particular act may 
be ending, the broader drama 
continues. : 

Texaco, the third-largest U.S. oil 
company. is widely seen as vulnera- 
ble tc a takeover attempt by inves- 
tors who believe they can realize big 
profits by winning control of the 
company and then selling its assets. 

Such raiders may have allies 
among the legions of shareholders 
that analysts say were disenchanted 
with Texaco management even be- 
fore it became entangled in the legal 
morass that prompted its bankrupt- 
cy filing fast April 12. 

Texaca management has vowed 
to resist any attempt to dismember 
the company. but many industry ex- 
perts expect at least one full-scale 
takeover attempt. which could leave 
a much different Texaco standing 
once the battle is over. 

U.S. Bankruptcy Court Judge 


Howard Schwartzberg last Wednes-, 


day confirmed Texaco’s plan to 
emerge from bankruptcy protec- 
tion, the keystone of which was a $3 
billion out-of-court settlement with 
Pennzoil. 

The White Plains,.New York- 
based ΟἹ] giant’s troubles began in 
November 1985, when a Houston 
jury made the unprecedented 
$10.3b. damage award to Pennzoil 
after deciding Texaco improperly 
had interfered with Pennzoil’s ac- 
quisition of part of Getty Oil Co. so 
that Texaco itself could buy Getty. 

Texaco filed for voluntary bank- 
Tuptcy protection to avoid posting 
what it said would be a ruinous 
at bond while appealing that ver- 


By last December, after a string 
of losses in the Texas state courts, 
Texaco chose to settle rather than 
risking everything on the chance 
that the U.S. Supreme Court would 
overrule the judgment. 

Committees representing Texa- 
co's creditors, its shareholders, and 
Pennzoil negotiated the reorganiza- 
tion package approved by Schwartz- 
berg. Pennzoil will be paid April 7. 


However, there still are objec- 
tions to the plan’s provisions to 
grant immunity to all parties in- 


volved in the original Texaco-Getty- 
Pennzoil matter. 
Last Tuesday, a small of 


dissident shareholders settled 16 
suits against Texaco, saying they 
would support the reorganization 
plan in the belief that company 
would be in far worse condition if it 
were not approved. 

The dissidents — along with Texa- 
co's largest shareholder, takeover 
strategist Carl C. Icahn ~ had con- 
tended the liability releases elimi- 
nated a chance for Texaco to recoup 
some of its losses by suing the par- 
ties responsible for the court judg- 
ment. 

Icahn, who owns 14.8% of Texa- 
co's stock, also protested that the 
releases entrenched management 
and diminished its accountability to 
shareholders. Icahn consistently has 
been harshly critical of Texaco’s 
management, pointing out that the 
company’s record of replacing its 
Teserves was among the worst of the 
major oil companies. is 

Several analysts, who would not 


speak on the record because their 
companies do business with Texaco, 
recently expressed sympathy with 
Teabn's criticism of Texaco’s 


management. : 

Noting that it was Texaco's des- 
peration for new oil that led it into 
the Getty deal in 1984, one industry 
watcher said he expected Texaco to 
resume “business as usual” despite 
statements by Texaco President 
James W. Kinnear and other top 
managers that the company would 
boost eamings and cash flow. 

Tcahn is not the only well-known 
takeover specialist to involve him- 
self with Texaco. 

T. Boone Pickens last month told 
the company that his Mesa Limited 

ip, an oi and gas concern, 
was seeking regulatory clearance to 
buy more than $15 million of Texa- 
co’s stock. If there are no objections 
by the government, Pickens would 
be free to acquire up to 15% of 
Texaco's stock. 

Getty Petroleum Co., an inde- 
pendent marketer of petroleum 
products born of Texaco’s Getty Oil 
ae acquisition, has made a similar 

ig. 


Japan now easier to sell| Flower show brings in 


By LISA PERLMAN 

For The Jeruasalem Post 
-TEL AVIV - The secret to winning 
a share of the Japanese market is to 
“try harder,” Israeli business repre- 
sentatives were advised here 
yesterday. , 
s ing at a symposium enti- 
tled, “Israel and Japan: Economic 
Relations in Perspective,” Masaya 
Miyoshi, senior managing director 
of Keidanren, the powerful Japan 
Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions, sounded a hopeful note in say- 
ing one of the current “mega- 
trends” in the Japanese economy 
was to reduce the country's huge 
huge $90 billion trade surplus by 
boosting domestic demand and 
opening up the market to imports. 
Miyoshi cautioned, however, that 
while this makes it an opportune 
time to try and make inroads into 
one of the world's largest and most 
sought-after markets, no Israeli 
company could expect to succeed 
without offering goods competitive 
in price and quality to those avail- 
able locally. Prompt delivery, never 
one of Israel's strengths, was also 


Furthermore, the Japanese re- 
spond better to their trading part- 
ners over time, making a Jong-term 
strategy and commitment essential. 
“How long?” asked one impatient 
Israeli businessman. “Why, until 
you see profits, of course,” Mi i 
responded smiling, adding that a 
minimum of three to five years is 


Drawing on the positive experi- 
ence of Nihon Scitex, a successful 
Japanese-Israeli joint venture, Yoav 
Chelouche, Scitex Corp.'s vice pres- 
ident for marketing, noted that Jap- 
anese and Israelis represent “‘the 
two extreme poles on the human 
spectrum. You have to look for 
ways of finding the complementarity 
between the two,” beginning with a 
product, preferably in high technol- 
ogy. 

“We [the Keidanren] will be hap- 
py to provide you with the names of 
such companies,” be said. 

You have to pay a price for enter- 
ing the Japanese market, ἃ 
Ambassador Koichi Tsutsumi. But 
in fact, “that price is your efforts.” 
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A Polish delegation, which partici- 
pated in the show for the first time, 


try and take part in its annual flower 
show this coming November. 


WALL STREET WEEK ooh 

Wall Street analysts are expecting new signals in the 
next few days of a healthy outlook for the economy. 
They're not so sure, however, whether the figures will 
be enough to prop up the stock market after its sharp 
selloff of late. he 

When ‘the government reports Tuesday οὐ the Index 
of Leading Economic Indicators for February, econo- 
mists at Shearson Lehman Hutton Inc. expect it to show 
an increase of 0.9%. Another major brokerage firm. 
Merrill Lynch, is looking for a 1% mise. Anything in that 
range would be the best showing for the index, which is 
designed to measure forces influencing the future course 
of the economy, since last summer, well before the 
market crash. ἡ ᾿ : : 

Among the 12 components of the index, Shearson 
says, building permits are likely to make a strong contri- 
bution, rebounding from an “abnormally low” level in 
January. : 

Another indicator already known to be upbeat is the 
stock market itself, which turned in a good showing last 
month. ὃ : 

For a while at midwinter, worries mounted that the 
index was foreshadowing a recession with three consec- 
utive monthly declines, That caution light stopped flash- 
ing, however, when the decline originally reported for 
December was revised to show a small gain. 

Now, if the February fi lives up to its advance 
billing, fears of an impending business slump presum- 
ably will continue to fade. Yet Wall Street, with its 
traditional perversity, may not find the news reassuring. 

As the Merrilf Lynch Market Letter observes in its 


current issue: ““A faster pace for the economy could be ἃ. 


double-edged sword for the market. : 

“Tt would support our projections that corporate prof- 
its ~ based on Standard and Poor's Industrial Index — 
will climb about 17% this year. But it would also fuel 
fears about increases in interest rates." 

That same reasoning applies to the report on the 
employment situation for March, which is scheduled to 
be issued by the Labour Department on April 1, when 


dged sword 


” the markets will be closed im observance of Goda 


Friday. : . es 
Feb fi . Which showed a o1uch larger. 
Pilohdeels aac of 531,000 in nonfarm payroll 


employmént, came as a blow to the bond market by 


quashing hopes that the Federal Reserve might ease - 
credit further 


Shearson analysts figure that pace is unsustainable, 
and aré- projecting a “somewhat weak payroll employ- 
ment gain of 150.000” for this month, Still, past experi- 
ence has shown that these data can spring some big 


‘While near-term recession fears were supposedly ebb. 
ing in the past week, so were stock prices. The Dow 


Jones average of 30 industrials dropped 108.42 points to. ᾿ 


1978.95, for its worst weekly showing so far in 1988. 
The New York Stock Exchange Composite Index fell 


6.07 to 146.58; the Nasdaq Composite Index for ti. 


over-the-counter market 9.04 to 372.54 and the Amer 
can Stock Exchange Market Value Index 4.47 to 294.64. 


Volume on the Big Board averaged 157.26 million . 


shares a day, against 175.26 million the week before. 

As bizarre as investors’ responses to positive econom- 
ic news might seem, there is ἃ logical thread that runs 
through them, especially whea you consider that the 


market's biggest concem is not the known present but - 


the unknown future. : 
Most economists agree that employment figures are ἃ 
“coincident” indicator — in other words, ἃ rise in em- 
conditions later on. : 
The leading indicators, similarly, are old news for the . 
market in the sense that they partly reflect what stock 
prices themselves were doing several weeks ago. 
The chief concern about economic strength is that it 


may be setting the stage for a tighter credit policy, Η 
ὁ 


increasing inflationary pressures, and other forces that 
’ ,might bring on a recession six months or even a year ἡ 
from now. 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Ϊ 


Warning signal approaching ᾿ 


The dollar closed at its lowest levels for the day and 
the week Friday, despite central bank intervention. For 
the week, the U.S. currency lost 1.3% against the 
Deutschmark, 1% against the pound sterling and 2.2% 
against the yen. i 

Dollar weakness persisted throughout the week with 
the yen clearly Jeading the way. Except for the positive 
assessment of Japan's economic fundamentals, the mar- 
ket is convinced that large scale dollar-selling by Japa- 
nese insurance companies will start in April. The strong 


demand for the yen encountered Bank of Japan selling, ' 


but this could not reverse the trend. . 

On Friday, the Federal Reserve intervened modestly 
by buying dollars, but this had little effect as well. The 
pound, which had reached a fresh high of 3.11 marks 
Wednesday, attracted profit-taking abead of Friday’s 
release of the British current account data for February. 
News of a surprisingly large deficit then pushed the 


sterling as low as 3.07 marks and $1.828, but the curren- ἡ 


cy, managed to recover from those levels and closed at 


3.08 marks and $1.8435. : ᾿ 
Other high-interest currencies attracted strong buying 

.as well. Both the Australian and the Canadian dollars 

reached new highs of 74:2 and 80.2 U.S. cents, 


respectively. 
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The strong appreciation of the yen brings its closerto . ἢ 


its 1987 closing high of 121 against the U.S. dollar. This 
is‘a warning signal to Group of Seven central bankers, 


who may have to confront a sharp dollar fall if 1987 lows - 


are broken. 


intervention if the current dollar weakness threatens to 
drag the stock market along with it. The market has not 


The Federal Reserve may step up the scale of its ὁ 


yet encountered a serious central bank action, and such τ 


‘a test may this week. The overbought situation of the 
Japanese yen may well fead to a correction that is likely 
to affect the Euro-currencies as well. ἢ 
This column appears courtesy of Boaz Barak Advisory 
Services. 
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China’s leaders anxious about inflation - 


ἘΕΠΙΝΟ ahd - Inffation in Chi: 

na come, minant theme; 

taken up by ΠΣ παν People's Con-' 

με since its annual session opened 
Te. 


ance of inflation, calling it the “‘out- 


- standing” problem: hina’ 


professor, The Devons. doubted .. 

tie tees the inflation rate ister 

at : σα 
He contended that infla- 
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Acting Premier Li Pe: ned 
the congress Friday with ἃ spe 
denouncing in icularly 
terms the relatively recent appear- 


tion was running in the double - 
ures, adding that most of his δ 5 ᾿ 
leagues had suffered. Western: _ an oh 

have estimated inflation to _. ᾿ 


be af least Swice the official figure. 


Nea ΟΥ̓ τς 
unrest in the territories, might ad- : 
versely affect flower supplies to their ΠΗ 


at great length by the official New 
China news agency. : 
A Beijing University ‘economics 


Announcement to All 
Electricity Consumers 
en eee 

᾿ The Israet Electric Corporation wishes to 
inform the public that, because of staff 


ACROSS 
1 Action to be taken about the 


6 Keen foraction? (9) 
7The underworld, being on the 


27 A male vied for representation 
in years gone hy (9) 


French gun handed over (9) 28 Anyone living in a hause req: level. scoffed—so incongruoun ἡ 
9 Bringing πὶ hundred into line is uitee a cereale nmount of cur- (9) vacations during Pessah, . 
quit” easy (6) . in materia 8A reckless guy's road speed 
10Mausien! highspols for the 29Somecrest! Some bird! (9) varied greatly (9) there will be no reception hours 
workers (1) 30Concert’s acceptable -no bad 14Compass acknowledgments of at the Corporation 's offices from - 
11 Close ne street with nota single thing. looking back (6) debt, and that's enterprising (9) Friday, April ἴ to Thursday, April 
dog (4-2) 31 Setting out about fifty would be 16 Mostly in deep water (2,3,4) 7, inclusive. 
12Transintion of “The Butterfly" most surprising (9) 16 Moving after professional cn- th 5 Post > 
making a poct grin (6-3) couragement (3 e Jerusalem Pos All services fo: su : 
13 Blunder by trusted a caus- DOWN 17 A record height (3) le Fr ensuring a = 
ink Brent consternation (6) . 2Specintist making small change, 18Some rather feeble wenk-willed ᾿ electricity supply to 
WAn ae example hacking ἰῃ exerciac (6) sheepish creature (3) consumers and for dealing with 
seniority (s S“With sf soles soe ᾿; . 
IeTHecallierhecinn pound to get *Mitttmemlramhendandnick- $8Not, punctitions in previou faults will operate as usual. 
adrink (7) wings” Chesterton (The Don 24 A carrier of young (8) Consumers who must pay their 


20 Crushed to produce finestulf(7) key) (6) bills at the Corporation's offices 


Passover 


Ἶ ἣ eee 25 Taking one in sordid surround. κῶν "πὶ ον ἦρε δ 
21 Food --ταϊχαί type(3) 4Song sett tionint ings is oan Ma 
SFetinntieegtsteine sitar Ce ΝΗ . (and not ata bank) will be able to [τ paar ΟΝ 
is being put down (6) 6 Getting in range poasibly (7) (8) do so on Friday, April 1, and from Ζ Gata ΝΜ hime 
5 Sunday, April 3, to Thursday, 
April 7, inclusive. 


[ΠΑἸΘΙΕἸΝΕΒΕ ΜΕΤ TIE (H] TIN) Ν᾿ i 
gana ἵν gogo ΕΒ Edited by fa 1 No requests for connection to the supply 
BEBEADS ROT Ds Designed by Stephanie Altneu Schriger Sete te βπουβπους ὅς 
perio 6 holiday. 
ICIAIMPRETIRIEISISMEEK[ 1 INID} . ‘ ci . : 
OME RUM REGIS] : What's cooking for Passover? This collection of kosher Consumers are requested to pay their 
IMOJDIUIS|O]PIEIRIAINIOL | MED) le'Pessah recipes takes you into the kitchens of Israe! and bills on time. 
B Gg ae a uncovers some of the most imaginative and exciting ideas 
IREHIUINIGIEIRISITIR] 1 iKiE [S| for Passover cooking. 
Ente ἮΝ ΠΝ maa ᾿ 
ΠΝ 8 8 ἢ ἢ NIS 11.00 incl. VAT wish ali the House of Israel 
ISTEFAIS] fICIKEENIONT [BIOIRIN] . 
“Ἢ ΠΗ ΟΣ et i ie ee ee A Happy Holiday. 
EIRIDIALY BE PILIEAID) To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 / 
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| enclose a cheque for NIS 11.00 - fs 
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ACROSS: 1 Edison, 4& 8. Light 
house. 9 Parahle, 10 Leieter, 11 User, 
12 Kil, 14 Agio, 16 Rack. 18 Keg. 21 
Lash, £3 Ringlet, 25 Cardiff, 26 Miner, 
27 Debut, 28 Solid, DOWN: 1 Exhale, 
2 Inuring. 3 Overtook, 4 με, δ Gibus, 
6 Theory. 7 Spark. 13 Transmit, 16 
Colonel, 17 Placid, 19 Gmf. 50 
Stored, 22 Scrub, 24 Mint. 


Hanassl, Kiryat 


Hayim, 727720. 
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DUTY HOSPITALS = stitute ctyourtecalsttiones gion ASE RES Tae con 
αν 2a 2 in the front phone di ᾿ ἊΝ ‘ Ξ 
ΠΕΞΕΕΕ Swe ἜΕ ΤΗΝ a ' 5 rectory. Mobia lt ve Care Unit (MICU) sare ᾿ 
τ Cut) 1 Support.{7) Jerusalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem {inter- ieee §reg, around the clock. 
4 Fliznhethan conrticr 2 Joteaken a) EMERGENCY fal, surgery. | orthopecs, ENT. coma POLICE 1 00 Eran i iS 
3 τ i : 
8 Seafood (7) ΣΙΝ PHARMACIES pn}, Misgay Ladach (obstenrcs) Bikar Dis! 100 In most pares of the coumry. 
ἷϑ Keele ie. 5 Uni ined (8) poley pediatrics), Shaare Zedek ἰη Tiberias dial 824444, Kiryat Shmona a ; 
6 Immediate (7) Jerusaiom: Bikur Halim General a Avivs Rokeh ics, ἢ pase gs : . - τὰν 
Wr Hospit- Tal Aviv: latsies, Perce LAr 
13 oa 7 Hurry (Π) al, 5 Strauss, 223141; Balsam, Salah surgery). (pediatrics, internal, ΓΔ Rape Crisis Centra (24 hours), for heip _ eS 33,3 10) 
15 Sicknens(6) 12 Ban (4) Eddin, 272315; Shu’afet, Shu’afat Road, Netanya: Laniodo. FIRST AID 104 = call Tel Aviv ~ 234879, Jerusalem - ἢ Yo > => ot 1 
17 Pnid (6) 7 Kiln ® 810108; Dar Aldawa, Herod's Gate, agen Boe Allee and 660111 and Eilat 31977. oh Wea 
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“Most of profit | 
goes to payout — 
"Post Finance 
Pir ger 
on=a' ajus! pet 
200% in 1987 trom the ye ni 
thonths of 1986 on an annualized to 
NIS Paine 8 million. ᾿ 
Gross pre-tax profit rose bya sim- 
Dar margin on an annualized basis, 
from NIS 10.1m. for April-Decem- 
“ber 1386 to NIS 39.3m. for all of 
~ 1987. Taxes took 51% of gross profit 
last year, compared with 39% in the 


ous Teporting period. 
In ἃ surprise Move, Tefahot's 
decided to allocate most of 


‘the het'profit as a cash dividend of 
NIS 17.5 per share and cost NIS 
§.5m. United Mizrahi Bank, which 
‘holds 85% of Te “ahot' 5, equity, will 

‘Obtain the lion’s share:of this sum. 
__ The remaining Profit will boost 
Tefabot’s equity to NIS 115m., up 
4.8% on the previous year. Thus 
See an ay 3. 6% of total 
assets, which helps explain the 
Bank's ability to achieve ¢ return of 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 
Forming industrial alliances with 
- otber major international aerospace 
companies has become IsraeJ Air- 
craft Industries’ top priority in the 
post-Lavi era, David Artzi, the com- 


‘TAL looks to team up. 
with firms overseas 


12.5% on capital, as it did last year. 

Total assets for the bank, wh i is. 
by far the largest ποτὰ τ κα ταὶ τὸ unit in 
bey country, rose only 1 

3.18 billion, while loans nuda nd 
rose over 4% to NIS 2.7, The bank 
made a provision of NIS 27.7m. for 
bad debts last year, slightly up on 
the NIS 19.9m. set aside in the pre- 
ceding nine-month period. 2 

The 1987 results indicate that Te- . 
fabot has regained the high pect 
ability that was its hallmark until 5 
fw are ago. Tt has reduced its for blunt talking announced he was 
exposure to risks outside the 
straightforward mortgage banking 
field which were responsible for its 
troubles in 1984 and 1985. 

Tefabot also manages its own 
provident funds, which have been 
consistently among the most profit- cay π 
able in the business. Ia 1987 Tefhaot 
Gemel, the main fund, achieved a 
i of 6.6% in real terms, which 

also corresponds to its average. an- 
nual yield since its establishment 


‘Mizrahi knew 
_of plan to quit’ 


reach NIS 13800., while the number 
Of members was "59, 000. 


team. 
known of his decision to resign for 
the last week. ‘It’s rubbish to say 
fhey were taken unawares -- you 


Altematively, American and Ἐυ- 
ropean firms had expressed interest 
in taking advantage of LAT's already 
close links with certain Latin Ameri- 
can countries to market their 
products. 


Because of the unique status con- 
ee a Vice president, said ferred on Israel by having free trade Sele. ted P 
In an interview with The Jerusa- petal stage acai δῦ το τ. : 3 rices 
lem Post, Axtzi said he was “highly companies ion bath blocs had ex- . 
encouraged” by the turnout at last pressed ertaking di. |. : Volume 3. 
week's conference devoted to this ferent auron new 8 if- | Nome Price _NiS_change 
subject, which attracted 69 repre” with ΤΑῚ in Jarael, Artzi said. Commercial Banks .. 
sentatives from ᾿ : : 
fenowne firms fa tbe US. and Thecompanies bad als talked of } Snorer, sts “tH “SA 
Western Europe, including General cooperating, on large intemation 
᾿ Dynami eneral Electric. aviation projects. ~ Commercial mr 
Mebonnal Bouger Blectric, and arti said that in the course of | [PEt r=roesmert 1906 sores) ὁ... 
Artzi said it was too early to talk discussions that had taken place | Union. a ὃς Ξ 
about contracts in hand but that the Over the past week, a working pro- | Μιτω r 44150 888 1.0 
conference had definitely served as $74mme had been formulated with | Hepoatim r seein « Saat = 
a catalyst for further negotiations.: General Dynamics, over how the | Loumi 1000 46620 684 (1 
: One of the topics discussed, he said, AO bay ee oe recent = Bio. Trade, ΒΊΒυ5᾽. ὁ οτδος ΤΟΣ 
were risk-sharin; . un agreement wr : 
2. 2, 7 Yate ristrsharing programmes. Ul” ie Defence Ministry would be | Moraes Δ πὴ. 
TAI would agree to devel- τ Dew. Mort. 200 = 
toe 5 oP and manufacture hew products }auslated into purchases from LAT. | fax katt 3120380 
|» sc. on condition that another company [86 offset agreement with the De {Fis inet Mon. 18. «5 
“""" commit itself in advance to purchase fence Ministry came with the Israeli | Tefahotr | nt ne 
ou. ἃ minimum number of units. Air Force's decision to purchase | Gatieecing 0S | 1200 = = 
Another subject that came up, he’ Geaeral Dynamics’ F-16s, in place 
at inflat ee ee ne 
companies mar) “This whole conference,” said . ᾿ 
in third countries either LAI ve ts a new borizon in oaener ἢ an 3 ΓΗ 
: ; has no marketing experience or Isra- . for solutions to the can- | Month” ta τ «12 
eT has" δὸ diploiiiatic rélations.” : cellation’ ‘of the Lavi." * Securitas “es2 8048 40.8" 
: ᾿ ‘Trade & Services 
Gas farm stays open | Buildinglabour centre | res’ mee 28 
HAIFA (Itim) -- The magistrates | _ In a bid to deal with the labour Supersol A pe ne ΠΕΣ 
* court pe γαίοπων again rejected | shortfall caused by the disturbances | Lghterage Ἰ ies es BB. 
: request by the government and the | in the territories, the Federation of Poe . BS ὩΣ 
;. Kiryat Ata municipality to shut | Builders and Contractors said yes- | Dan Hotsle τ 2 - 
down * Kiryat Ata gas farm.| terday that it would setting up a} Goober. 190097908 
for safety reasons. “Worker Mobility” centre early ἢ Hion 1- 1425 2000 {18 
The judge turned down the peti- | next month to more efficiently dis- | Μὰ ' a ὦ (δὲ 
tion after the gas companies report- tribute available labour. Team 1 500 - - 
in carrying out security | The federation said it would ask 
work, which they were member companies with an excess | Ree! Estate, Bidg., Agriculture 
Ἄ with advice from fire nt | of workers to allow them to be as- | Atrios ler, 0.1 3620-3 
=e inspectors, to make the farm safer. | signed to contractors with a shortage (itegent I PEs 
The gas companies also promised to | of labour. To gauge the need for an | Bayside 1 2322 102 1.0 
reduce operations by 25% and have of labour, the federation} Wim ber deane Crates 
gurs ,an emergency response team on| said it would be surveying its mem- | Bidg. Resouces pnt πᾶ pt, 
; duty . bers in the next week. ne pa 
from A buge biaze at the facility fast In addition, the centre will find } ‘Hadarim Prop. 8 88 -1᾽᾽ 
April "January was attributed by a subse- places for retired building workers 
: quent investigation to inadequate | Who seek part-time employment | oubek r 2087) 307 -10.0° 
precautions. and newly discharged soldiers. ior ioe : εἰ = 
Adgor 335 1780 - 
Boke Sauax ΠῊ 25 (1 
"Sade ἡ 1358 - - 
Eagle 1 305 2000 32 


: “Tefahot net up » 200%: ; Man resigns 


re ee te σα 
the spur of 

Neperten ‘dag ‘Maas fee 
the ae 


ever, that Man had simply become 
fed up with his job and used the 
opportunity of a sharp rise in profits 
85 a suitable time to cash in his chips. 
Man has headed Tefahot for almost 


capital’s outskirts. He is also chair- 
man of Bar-Ilan University’s finance 
committee, described as ‘a fall time 


Share Move 


Advances" 
Statistics 


Two-Sided 
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Supersol net up 75%, 
gains market share 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

Supersol Ltd. yesterday reported 
aq inflation-adjusted net profit of 
NIS 17.5 million for the 14 months 
ended December 31, a rise of 75% 
over the year to October 31, 1986. 
The supermarket chain also appar- 
ently substantially improved its mar- 
ket share over the 14 months. 

Supersol is switching to a calendar 
financial year, in line with the In- 
come Tax Authority's directive. The 
increased profits represent a growth 
of aver 50% on an average monthly 
basis for the two reporting periods. 

Pre-tax profit for the 14 months 
were almost NIS 35m., compared 
with NYS 23.6m. in the preceding 12 
months. The lower corporate tax 
rate introduced in 1987 cut the tax 


bite on S I’s gross profits from 
58% to 50% and boosted the bot- 
tom line. 


Sales rose 39% on an inflation- 
adjusted basis to NIS 556m. for the 
14 months through end-1987. This 
represented an average monthly rise 
of over 19% in real terms over the 
12 months ending in October 1986, 
and brought net profit to over 3% of 
fumover, up from 2.5% in 1985/86. 

The supermarket chain’s chair- 
man and president, Ya’acov Brin 
and David Wainshall, respectively, 


| Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


General Share 


General Bond 


Stock Indices (Main List) Shoremadiuey Τὸ γα joae0 +0.23 
Mediure-iong 5-7 yre 103.68 1007 
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Non-srgmt, 8014 -278 
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sales of all the main chains together }- 


as having climbed by 11.5%, far be~ 
hind Supersol’s 19% gain. This. the 
company executives said, indicated 
Supersol had increased its market 
share in the latest reporting period. 

It did this by a marketing strategy 
that sought to reap economies of 


scale by boosting sales through long- |~ 


er sales hours and credit campaigns, 
while keeping costs down. Super- 
sol’s good liquidity position allowed 
it to undercut its rivals in the compe- 
tition over the credit terms that have 
characterized the retail food sector 
in the last two years. 

The company also began putting 
its very strong balance sheet to 
work. Ἶ invested in companies that 
bought land for new shopping malls 
in Bat Yam and Haifa, as well as 
proceeding with new store develop- 
ments in various locations. 

But its main investment, paid for 
with the proceeds of a NIS 17.4m. 
warrant and convertible bond offer- 
ing last September, was the NIS 
'11.1m, spent on 75% of the Green 
Wave Chain of three supermarkets 
in Raanana, Rishon Lezion and Re- 
hovot, The purchase having been 
made in November, the chain's re- 
sults were not consolidated into Su- 
persol’s profit and loss figures for 
the period to the end of 1987. 

* This year Supersol will pay anoth- 
er NIS 4m. for the remaining 25% of 
the chain's equity. 

Even after expanding its current 
assets and liabilities to encompass 
the greater range of products. larger 
inventories and better credit terms it 
now offers, Supersol's own equity 
comprised NIS 152.2m. out of a bal- 
‘| ance sheet total of NIS 244.4m., or 


Four monetary 
tenders slated 
for next month 


The Bank of Israel will hold four 
monetary tenders in April, each one 
of them for a monetary loan to the 
commercial banks amounting to 
NIS 400 million for one week. The 
tenders will be part of the central 
bank's work plan for next month. 
The first tender will take place on 
Thursday. 

According to the central bank, 
the average interest rate paid by 
banks for the loans offered in 
tenders in the first quarter of the 
μελέα 18%. The average rate for 

was 17.3%. 

The bank added that its recent 
changes in Lee pple ig require- 
ments, which went into effect in 
‘February, had already made their 
effect felt. The share of unlinked 
sheke! deposits for relatively longer 
periods had _ in , and there 
were fewer fluctuations in interest 


rates on deposits. 
(Avi Temkin) 
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Price of 
base metals 
is soaring 


LONDON (Reuter) — An unexpected 
post-crash of 1987 buying spree in 
stainless steel is sending base metals 
soaring and is likely to keep 

them toe βγονεῖ 2 1988. 
and metals 


around $3.20 a pound. Molybdenum 
oxide prices, at $4.40 a pound, are at 
their highest in three years. Wolfram 
ore, used to harden steel, is 50% 
above 1986 lows. Manufacturers 
are looking at substitutes, including 


used to galvanize steel, raised prices 


Metals and Minerals Research Ser- 


Chris Ford, director of metals 
trading Amari World Stainless Lid., 
says the prices manufacturers are 
now quoting for their stainless steels 
are probably at record highs. And 


But karen τ βρης ὑδν, 
can count on demand remaining 
strong, are worried about sup- 


Republic, where about 3% of the 
world’s nickel is mined, has tied up 
shipments. 

Some traders hope for increased 
shipments from the Soviet Union to 
ease upward pressure on prices. 


‘““TRANSPORT 88,” an internation- 
al exhibition opens today at the fair 
grounds here. with about 85 compa- 
nies displaying the latest technol- 
ogies in ν᾿ Βεοῦμθ: sea and air 
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DWELLINGS RAMAT HASHARON RENTAL 
ICICI ACACIA HC AVP MAR PRA ELAUSVFLUOSUAUUETEEL ETRE 
HALLETT. RAMAT HASHARON, VILLA. 4 + swim- 

TEL AVIV SALE ᾿ ming pool + facilities. 51 Ο00, ἘΦ 03-494684, 
eee [ΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΥΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΚΊΓΙΓΙΓΊΓΙΓΙ 
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The keeping of covenants 


PACTA, Menachem Begin as premier was wont to remind the 
outside world, sunt servanda. Covenants, in other words, must 
be kept: a reasonably sound maxim of international Jaw. But 
covenants, or simply agreements, are πόϊ kept merely by 
preaching that they be kept. : 

For the past several weeks Israel’s present-day premier, 
Yitzhak Shamir, has been protesting that the U.S. government 
was reneging on clear-cut commitments it made to Israel, 
which had the force of formal agreements. He has no sooner 
come back home from a supposedly triumphant visit to the 
U.S., than he came up with his latest complaint: that by 
meeting with two prominent Palestinian-Americans who are 
members of the Palestine National Council the Secretary of 
State, George Shultz, broke a solemn undertaking made by a 
predecessor, Henry Kissinger, over 12 years ago. 

The complaint is just, and Mr. Shamir has reason to feel 
aggrieved. But perhaps not to the extent of making a big issue 
of it. 

Israel's disengagement agreement with Egypt on September 
1, 1975, known as Sinai Ii, was cemented with a pledge by the 
U.S. that it would not “recognize or negotiate with” the PLO, 
so long as that organization did not recognize Israel’s right to 
exist and, most importantly, did not accept Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. The importance of the first condition 
was rather diminished when Mr. Begin, as premier, declared 
that Israel did not need the PLO to recognize its right to exist. 
Another condition was, however, later added by the U.S. 
Congress: the PLO must formally disavow terrorism as a 
means of securing its aims before the U.S. would have any 
truck with it. To date, in any case, the PLO has not met any of 
these conditions, not in any acceptable sense. | 

Mr. Shultz’s meeting with PNC members Edward Said and 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod does not, of course, mark a revolution- 
ary departure in American diplomacy. 

Contacts between Washington and the PLO had been going 
on secretly since 1971. In 1979, the U.S. permanent represen- 
tative to the UN talked secretly, and without authorization, 
with the PLO observer to that body; which, however, cost him 
his post. Mr. Shultz himself bad previously met, on American 
soil, with Palestinians resident in the territories who are con- 
sidered “sympathetic” to the PLO; and he would have met 
with their like during his recent Middle East shuttle had the 
PLO chairman allowed it. But no secretary of state had ever 
before openly conferred, without even seeking Israel’s con- 
sent, with PNC members. - 

The importance of this gesture should not be minimized. It 
does not in itself imply formal recognition of the PLO by the 
U.S., but it does suggest the possibility of a de facto, recogni- 


moved all its familiar spots. Ambassador Thomas Pickering’s 
argument that the PNC is merely a PLO “umbrella” organiza- 
tion, and not the PLO itself, is nothing better than cute. It was 
the PNC that put out the Palestinian Covenant, the PLO’s 
charter of Israel's extinction, and it is the PNC that elects the 
PLO's executive committee. - ; 

What then could, and not unjustly, be said for Mr. Shultz’s 
conferring with the two learned professors? Just this: that Mr. 
Shamir’s own supposed adherence to Resolution 242 is πὸ 
more genuine than the PLO’s. By rejecting out of hand the 
formula of land-for-peace, which would involve Jordan's par- 
ticipation in a territorial redivision of the West Bank, Mr. 
Shamir has in effect freed, indeed forced, Mr. Shultz to seek 
alternative avenues to peace. For the premier to cry “foul” at 
this is also little better than charmingly 


for another shuttle in the area next week. 


Massacre of the Kurds 


INTIMATIONS of a possible, though hardly probable, turn 
toward a peaceful settlement of the Gulf war must not obscure 
the latest ghastly report from that war: the slaughter by poison 
gas of thousands of defenceless Iraqi Kurds qt the hands of the 
Iraqis themselves, 

Having first denied the charges, when they were aired by the 
Iranians, the Iraqis are now brazenly claiming that the massa- 
cre was a measure of self-defence against the Iranians, and that 
they were fully entitled to do what they did. This, despite the 
fact that Iraq is a signatory to the 1925 Geneva Protocol that 
bans all forms of chemical warfare. This can mean only one 
thing: that, contrary to an initial impression, the notorious 
Traqi beastliness has survived the Gulf war. 

The plight of the Kurds has not, so far at least, elicited any 
display of public concern by the international community, so 
called. No government except Israel’s has decried this latest 
Iraqi crime. The Islamic Conference, which opened and closed 
in Amman late last week, passed it over in silence. The Islamic 
nations have more important business than to protect a state- 
less Islamic people, 10 million strong, from the Islamic state 
predators that keep pouncing on it. 

Next time these champions of the rights of peoples to life 
and liberty come out sounding their lovely tunes, they must be 
reminded of what they have done for — or rather to — the 
Kurds, presumably their own flesh and blood. 


VANUNU 


(Continued from Page One) 
criminal motives. 1986, they noted. 
“We informed the defense in the 
course of his argument that some of 
the worst crimes in human history -- 
from the Middle Ages until today ~ 


influenced by 


the court. 


tion sometime soon without the PLO having necessarily re- - 


As Mr. Shultz may possibly make clearer when he returns 


been subjected to “almost complete 
isolation” since his arrest in October 


The judges also-said they were 
the “traces of re- 
morse” that they had detected in 
Vanunu's most recent statements to 


were committed for ideological rea- 
sons,” the judges said. ᾿ 

They also maintained that it was 
irrelevant whether the information 
that Vanunu had provided The Sun- 
day Times was correct. The very fact 
that he had given it the information 
constituted ἃ crime. 

The judges said they would not 
have hesistated to impose the full 
sentence on Vanunu if the defence 
had not succeeded in convincing 
them of certain mitigating circum- 
stances. Vanunu had cooperated 
fully with his investigators and has 

FN A ae 
it to the museum! 
is educational. ἢ 
Butkidsenjoyit ἢ 


_ anyway. 


In the hearing that preceded the 
sentencing, thé judges refused to ad- 
mnit the testimony of Richard Falk, a 
Princeton University professor who 
wished to assert the fundamental il- 
legality of nuclear weapons and the 
importance of individual acts 
against nuclear armament. 

“In the rest of the world what 
‘Vanunu has done is not seen as trea- 
son, but as an act of conscience and 


a step against the dangers of nuclear 
war and nuclear weapons,” Falk 
told reporters. 


Vanunu’s brotber, Asher, ex- 
pressed “hard feelings” about the 
18-year sentence and vowed that his 
brother would fight for a full acquit- 
tal in the Supreme Court. 

“He didn't murder. He didn’t 

” Asher Vanunu said of his 
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Labour must face 


LABOUR IS going to lose the 1988 
elections. In a very few months, 


nOt to try to salvage as much power 
for Labour as possible. The issues at 
stake are: getting a pours process 

ing; preserving the democratic 
ἕως of Israeli society; avoiding a 
de facto bi-national state, εἰς. 

We believe that the only way La- 
bour can win the confidence of the 
population is to speak more directly 
and truthfully to people's underly- 
ing fears. These anxiecities are only 


and feels that the Labour Party has 
lost touch with reality. 

What are these fears? They are 
many — but the main ones can be 
Ci The Feat of the Slippery 
[5] Fear of iy Siope. 
This fear has a number of a 
bat it essentially boils down to the 
proposition that concessions will in- 
exorably lead to capitulation and 


ference 

or in Hebron. Conceding the territo- 
ty of one imevitably means ceding 
the territory of the other. 

There is an ideological and a prag- 
matic variant of this position. The 
ideological variant holds that since 
there is no difference, certainly not 
in Arab eyes, between one settle- 
ment and the other, denying one 
means denying the other. 

The pragmatic variant holds that 


one will inevitably mean . vi 


conceding 

the ceding of the other because Ar- 
abs claim both. fing one will 
only whet their appetites and con- 
vince them that achieving the other 
is feasible. Admitting the legitimacy 
of Arab claims in Hebron means 


THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN 
conflict has hes beret baer 
proposed solutions any other in 


only the parties to the conflict but . 


also by former 
perpowers an 


powers. 

Some proposals have been pra- 
deatly by one or more par- 
ties to fit some ined ob- 
jectives. (This is not the case in the 
current 


. current sa- 
potential world 


might take. 
The reaction to such sudden propos- 
als is naturally. either confusion’ or 
rejection by the one or more sides 
taken most by surprise. 

Invariably, and despite the nu- 
merous . the conflict con- 
tinues, with farther desperation and 
suffering for the Palestinians. 

It is worthwhile to cite the out- 
standing proposed solutions to the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. They 


are: 
ΓΙ Continuation of a mildly modified 
form of the status quo. 

OA form of Internal Rule for Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip and connected, in one form or 
another, to Israel, Jordan or both. 
O An independent state (demilita- 
tized or otherwise) in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip for all 
Palestinians. 

From the Palestinian point of 
view, the precarious nature of the 
status quo can easily slide into an 
even annexation and continued 


for the “inside” Palestinians (of the 
‘West Bank and Gaza Strip) may be 
described in many ways. But it can- 
not be considered a stable resolution 
to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict be- 
cause it selectively opts to settle the 
affairs of only half of the Palestinian 


people. 

On the other hand, many and 
maybe the majority of Palestinifins, 
and not an insignificant number of 
Israelis, Arabs and others, believe 
that the two-state concept might be 
the answer; Green Line Israe} and a 
slightly modified West Bank and 
Gaza Palestine. 

This conjurs up visions of two 
neighbours living side by side and 
conflict-free. These same Palestin- 
ians and Israelis may even be ex- 


Eugene and Anita Weiner 


slope fear is that giving up Judea 
τι ee oe oy poe τυροῦ 


pose and will. Without these quali- 
ties, Israel will not have the capacity 


Compromise is weakness, and 

weakness is di: z 

O The Fear of Fearless Arabs. 

There are many Israelis who believe 

that only through the use of force 

and its threat can i i 
ined. This fe 


CO The Fear that Arab Intentions to 


.« 

Here at last we might have a 
peace with at least some justice aud 
some security — or as much as verbal 
or written can render 


But for how long? The 
requires a more sober approach to 
the history of the conflict. 


easier to resolve had it not been for 
another factor: the Arab/Isiamic di- 
mension. (It is beyond the scope of 
this article to dwell on the inter- 
relationship between Arabs and Is- 
anche the term Arab will be 


) 

It cannot be over-emphasized that 
had it not been for this dimension, 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
would have been by and large re- 
solved in 1948 and sealed for a Jong 
time by the 1967 war which ended 
completely in Israel’s favour. The 
Palestinians owe at least this much 
to their fellow Arabs. 

It is still not properly appreciated 


of what a watershed the 1948 events 


have been in this respect. The mo- 
mentous creation of Israel coupled 
with the disastrous uprooting of the 
Palestinians were more than suffi- 


point of view, 
the struggle has since been the re- 
establishment and maintenance of 
an independent presence in this tri- 
ad. A presence largely and inten- 
tionally ignored by Israeli politics. 
and more than occasionally 
Squeezed by fellow Arabs. 


very widespread conviction is that 
nO matter what its are 
entered into, no matter what trea- 
ties are signed, no matter what the 


Arabs say — they are intent on de- | 


Stroying Israel at all costs. Further- 
more this will always be so. What 
this means in practice is that no ad- 
vantage of any sort is to be given to 
Arabs tertitorially or militarily, 
even if they profess interest in 

relations. They are never 
to be trusted under 


FOR THE Labour Party not to re- 
late to these fears directly is to court 
defeat. The only possibility for vic- 
tory is in relating to these fears pro- 
grammatically with measures de- 
signed to take them into account. 
Labour is blamed at the present 
time for not being sufficiently re- 
pressive in the territories so that the 


Arabs will truly be afraid of us; for. 


taking us onto the slippery slope and 
for being naive about Arab inten- 
tions to destroy us. 

How has Labour reacted to these 
accusations to date? 

In general, the party has viewed 
these accusations as politically moti- 
vated slurs rather than as the wide- 


- spread doubts and fears which they 


are. Labour should be relating to 


these sentiments as real public fears - 


rather than simply political ploys. 
When these doubts are A 
Labour plays into the haids of the: 

i ing vile motivations 


tifada on the PLO in this respect. 
THE QUEST for the re-establish- 
went of an independent Palestinian 


fusion that led their majority to as- 
sume that their conflict with Israel 
was one and the same as that of the 


varying colours 


regim 
could no jonger tolerate premature 


risks simply to oblige pressures of 
what itude exerted by the 
Palestinians. risks could have 
jeopardized Arab development in 
many crucial areas including the mil- 
itary and economic fields. The Pal- 
estinians to have finally dis- 
covered that the two conflicts, 
though aimed in the same direction, 
vary not only in magnitude and 
scope but also in pace. | 

It is imperative that we -- Palestin- 
ians, Arabs and Israelis — under- 
stand that the resolution of the Is- 
racli-Palestinian conflict though a 
vital prerequisite to a - 
sive peace, is no substitute for the 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. But resolution of the latter 
need not preclude the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict. 

In the prevailing political climate 
there to be a desire for 
some measure of stability emanating 
from both the Arab and Israeli 
camps. Their reasons are in many 
ways varied, but one common 
theme appears to be economic de- 


_ REPREHENSIBLE CONDUCT 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I read almost with disbelief 
that two of our senior and supposed- 
ly responsible politicians, Abba Eb- 
ian and Moshe Arens, engaged in a. 
slug-fest on American TV (March 
17). 


That the Labour Party should 
have let Abba Eban go in the first 
place to neutralize the prime minis- 
ter who was on an official mission is 
itself a sad reflection on the judg- 
ment of this party and the individual 


directly concerned. That they © 


should have exposed themselves be- 
fore millions of Americans in what 
appears to have been an unseemly 


war of words (the moderator actual- 
ἸΥ erin πικὶ «ἰοτοά (ἰς trogen 
to report) is utterly 
indefensible. t 
; If our political echelon fared bad- 
ly in ἃ recent public opini I, 
this act fully justified such 'a"low 
Tating. I do not believe there is an- 


40+ SINGLES _ 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ Last year the Haifa branch 
of aa HOB (British Settlers Associ- 
ation) started a young adults group 
group is now well established and 
we are a, forming another 
group for + single English 
speaker. 


For further information please 
Ce ee Rare αἵ 


RUTH VOGEL 


military self-sufficiency of Israel, its 
¢apacity to handle threats and to 
make concessions, people feel that 
there is no need for a strong power 
to make concessions. When it is 
stressed that we have no choice but 
to embark on the path to peace, 
then the fears become greater. 


by acknowledging the legitimacy 
the three main public fears. It must 
of te αἴρειν slope fear, the four ot 
of the sli sl 4 oO 
fearless Arabs aaa the fear of the 
incorrigibility of Arab desires to de- 
stroy Israel. After all, many of pwadd 
advocating Labour’s policies have 
had these fears themselves in the 
past, e.g. Ezer Weizman, Yehosha- 
fat Harkabi, to mention only two. 
In addition, Laboar must not only 
acknowledge these fears but must 
convince the people that they share 
them as well. Rather than belittling 
them as Peres has done, a reason- 
able assessment of them must be 


alestinians 


velopment and the need to spend 


less on arms. 

The supe: , the EC and 
others, each for reasons of its own, 
appear not to wish major distup- 


tions in the region at this stage. This 
amorphous consensus can be use to 
help -resolve the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict thereby imbibing ἃ signifi- 
cant measure of stability to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. . 

Success in this would de- 
prive neither Israel nor the Arabs of 
their option to reactivate the conflict 
when deemed timely. After all, con- 
sensus and stabililty can only Jast as 
Jong as the prevailing equilibrium 
would hold (military, economic, po- 
litical, etc.) 

The Palestinians, for their part, 
have had few options all along. One 
is that they appear to be in a position 
to veto any solution that does not 
grant them their own state. Anoth- 
er, is their capability to permeate 
instabililty in a region in which they 


are stateless. They are stateless ev- . 


erywhere and mostly concentrated 
in regions that desire stability most. 

Israel, on the other hand, has a 
different set of problems. Its past 


successes were undoubtedly due in 
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made. What is it about the fear of 
the slippery slope that is 
unreasonable? . 

Labour must also provide clear 
remedies for these fears which are 
based on realistic expectations. Do 
concessions mean annibiliation? - 
What remedies are available to pre... 
vent it? δὲ 

Finally, the alternative remedies 

by the Likud must be re- 

lated to seriously instead of dis- 
missed as political ploys. A clear | 
estimate of the Labour remedies’ 
probabilities of success must be giv- . 
en the public. People are not fools 
and they realize that the success of 
any policy is never certain. 

Only if these steps are taken will - 


the political leadership of Labour be .. 


blic perceptions by argu- 


change 
‘ing policy with the Likud; it must 


address private worries and speak . 
more to the people. ᾿ 


ness. Its military successes have also 

been due in part to the underdevel- - 

opment of its adversaries. att 
Israel’s potential will ultimately 


‘be governed by the size of its: ros. 


lation, resources and pace of devel- - 

opment. This potential is limited, . 

particularly when compared to the - 
much larger Arab potential. As it is, 

Savalopmcat is prococding and ire ἢ 

tis pi i - 

el cannot halt this despite military © 
iority and the n weapons 

it is ramoured to possess. ᾿ 

As speculated by many, including ©. 


Israelis, the militarily superior Israel ἡ. 
of today bas many sweet and bitter ~ 


options. In the long run, when most ‘~ 
of us will be long dead, and possibly ~ 
sooner, Israel might end up with few 
options, none of them sweet. ; 


One of the current options is to” 


start the process of joining the Mid- 


dle East not on the basis of military ---. 


superiority but on the basis of mutu- 
al benefit. This is a long hard option . 


that requires much bridge building. , . 
build- (7 


Where better to start than by i 
ing bridges with those who lack the ἵν 
luxury of choice, the Palestinians. 
The writer is a Palestinian engineer } 
who works in an industrial conceryy. 
in the West Bank. : 
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